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New and Unusual 
Canadiana 


MARJORIE PICKTHALL—A Book ef Remembrance. By 


Lorne Plerce. 


Dr. Pierce has made a labour of love of this com- 


memorative volume and has had access to an 
enormous amount of material—journals, diaries, 


correspondence—all of which throws light on the 


late poet’s life and literary gifts. The book is 
beautiful in typographical format and binding, and 
is generously illustrated. It will be in every w 

a fitting memorial. De luxe, boxed........ $5.00 


CANADIAN PORTRAITS. By Adrian Macdonald. 

New light on the lives and personalities of great 
Canadians is always interesting and valuable. This 
volume treats sixteen outstanding figures beginning 
with Wolfe and Montcalm and covering the period 
up to Sir William Osler. The author is one of 
our brilliant young educationists............ $2.00 
THE BOOK OF THE WEST. By Howard Angus 
Kennedy. 

The romance of the development of our own 
West, in semi-story form, with a host of illustra- 
tions. It is really a book of the West by a 
WEMRENEE cccccccccccccccccccccccccvccccccccee $2.00 


From your Bookseller or 


The Ryerson Press 


PUBLISHERS TORONTO 











Appropriating 
the Past 


Would you care to become a part owner 
of the past—the past that can be touched 
with the hands and enjoyed with the eyes? 


We have silver services that go back 
beyond the Napoleonic wars; tea pots that 
antedate the Boston tea-party; wine coolers 
and snuffers and candlesticks that are 


authentic, tangible history. To own them 
is to appropriate the past. 


In the Ryrie-Birks store you will find a 
very fine collection of Old Silver and 
Sheffield Plate. You are cordially invited 
to visit us and examine it. 


Ryrie-Birks 


LIMITED 
DIAMOND MERCHANTS 
YONGE AND TEMPERANCE STREETS 
TORONTO 





Please mention THE CANADIAN FORUM when buying from Advertisers. 


Best 


The tea plant grows best in the pure, cool 
atmosphere of a mountain tea garden. The 
higher the garden, the finer and more delicious 
the flavour of the tea. This is partly due to 
the clear sunshine on a high mountain side, 
partly to the more invigorating air, partly to 
the more frequent rainfall and perfect drainage. 
The largest and roughest leaf grown at an 
elevation of 7,000 feet is much superior in 
flavour to the tiniest tip grown only 2,000 feet 
above sea-level. All teas used in the 
**SALADA”"’ blends are grown from 4,000 
feet to 7,500 feet elevation. The trademark 
*SALADA "’ is a guarantee of quality. 


“SALADA” 


TE A. 








THREE CENTS A DAY 


GIVES YOU THE OPPORTUNITY TO READ ALL 
THE LATEST AND MOST EXPENSIVE FICTION 


OR those who prefer to read 
and pass judgment before they 
buy, and for those with whom 
modern housing conditions make 
a large collection of books incon- 
venient, Tyrrell’s Library has 
been opened. This is a library in 
the bookshop of Wm. Tyrrell & 
Co., where the newest books 
may be borrowed immediately 
upon their publication. 
Enquiry at the library itself, 
Wm. Tyrrell & Co., 780 Yonge 
St.—Bloor and Y onge—shouid be 


made by the prospective reader. 


JoinNow-ThreeCentsa Day 
Oyrrell’s Library 
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THE ELECTION the less of his candidate on that account. If the 


all tradition demanding that there shall be a 

stand-up fight between Liberals and Con- 
servatives, it is somewhat disconcerting to the com- 
batants to find that they have no essential points of 
disagreement except the primary one as to which 
group shall occupy the seats to the right of the Speak- 
er. Under such conditions it is inevitable that the 
conflict shall rage around the imponderabilities of per- 
sonality. There will be continued exchanges of verbal 
small-shot touching the melancholia of Mr. Meighen 
and the fatuity of Mr. King, and towards the con- 
clusion of the campaign there will be the usual output 
of innuendo and canard, from either side, in a last 
minute attempt to discredit the opposition candidate. 
The nomination lists, on the whole, have been unin- 
spiring, and it is with the more pleasure that we note 
the entrance into the political field of Mr. Vincent 
Massey, of Toronto, and Professor W. L. Carlyle, 
of the E. P. Ranch, in the Liberal and Conservative 
interests respectively. New blood of this sort is 
badly needed in both of the old parties, and if they 
succeed in getting more of it election meetings may 
become less depressing affairs. The sophisticated 
voter, of course, fully appreciates that ninety per cent. 
of the material in the common run of election 
addresses is pure bunk, but apparently he thinks none 


Wu the election only a few weeks away, and 


3 


Anglo-Saxon takes his pleasures seriously, he strikes 
a balance by treating serious matters in a spirit of 
amiable flippancy. 


WO futile attempts have been made to launch 

new political parties; but in neither case did the 
sponsors appear to be over-confident of success, and 
as public opinion displayed no perceptible enthusiasm 
over the proposals they were allowed to perish from 
inanition. The first project was for an independent 
‘Quebec’ party, presumably under the egis of St. 
James’ Street, which was to declare a thoroughly reac- 
tionary programme—high tariffs, the transfer of the 
National Railways to private ownership, and the 
blocking of all attempts to deepen the St. Lawrence 
waterways—but the interests behind this plan evident- 
ly concluded on second thoughts that they could make 
greater progress towards their objectives by working 
within the established parties as they have done in 
the past. The second scheme was initiated by Mr. 
Crerar who, at the Progressive convention in Regina, 
advocated the creation of a ‘Western’ party and the 
construction of a platform which would appeal to all 
classes of the community rather than to the narrow 
interests of the class-conscious agriculturists. In 
substance, this proposal was identical with Mr. Drury’s 
‘broadening out policy’, and it was rejected by the 
Western grain growers with even more unanimity than 
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was displayed by the United Farmers of Ontario. 
Probably the greatest strength of the Progressives 
lies in their class appeal, and many of their leaders 
are in favour of electoral divisions based on occupa- 
tional rather than geographical lines. While the big 
interests are able to control much of our legislation, 
we feel there is more independence in the Progressive 
camp than in the older parties, and believe the most 
satisfactory outcome of this election will be one that 
leaves the Progressive Party holding the balance of 
power. If this obtains, and at the same time the Con- 
servatives elect a group numerically superior to the 
Liberals, there will be some interesting negotiations 
immediately following the close of the polls. 


HILE the Conservatives and Liberals are play- 
W ing the game of party politics the Progressive 
Party has introduced at least one note of realism into 
public affairs. The average Western member is not, 
perhaps, more able than his Eastern confrére, but he 
is being swept along in a movement that has gained 
tremendous momentum during the last few seasons 
and may easily become the dominant factor in shap- 
ing the economic life of Canada in the coming gener- 
ation. Until its adoption by the grain growers of the 
Prairie Provinces, the co-operative idea had made 
little headway in this country; but the Western 
farmer is now putting a surprising amount of en- 
thusiasm and initiative into this work, and, if the 
present rate of growth is maintained, within a com- 
paratively short time all the agricultural produce that 
is raised between Winnipeg and the Rockies will be 
disposed of through pools. Already some eighty-five 
country elevators and several terminals are controlled 
by the pools, and a large number of the others are run 
by independent co-operative societies. Not only are 
they selling on a large scale, but an increasing number 
of societies are purchasing supplies for the farmers, 
and among other activities a campaign is being carried 
on for the establishment of a grain-growers’ bank. 
Although the pool and other allied agencies are nomin- 
ally non-political, they are all part of the same eco- 
nomic movement that has produced the Progressive 
Party, and by degrees some of the spirit of co-operat- 
ive idealism is being projected into the political atmos- 
phere. If, as seems possible, these ideas become 
crystallized as a party principle, the big issue at some 
future election will be the attempt of the vested in- 
terests to hold their own against the rising tide of 
co-operation. 


THE PLIGHT OF LABOUR 
ITH the exception of a few backward countries 

Vf such as Zanzibar and Liberia, there is probably 
no state where the political power of Labour 1s 

so negligible as it is in this Dominion. To date in this 





——_—~ 


election, not one of our statesmen has felt the neces- 
sity of simulating any interest in the special problems 
of the proletariat. Prior to the last campaign in 1921, 
the Liberals issued a statement in which they assailed 
the Tory record of callous indifference towards the 
interests of the horny-handed sons of toil, and fervent- 
ly pledged themselves to further their ideal ‘that labour 
and the community, as well as Capital, may be repre- 
sented in industrial control, and their interests safe- 
guarded and promoted in the shaping of industrial 
policies’; at the same time they accepted in their 
entirety the terms of the Labour Convention of the 
League of Nations, including the payment of an ade- 
quate wage, the eight-hour day, and the enforcement 
of laws and regulations for the protection of the un- 
employed. Unfortunately their actions have not lived 
up to their words, and as Mr. Woodsworth, the spokes- 
man of the I.L.P. in the House, declared at the last 
session, ‘the actual:record of the Liberal Government 
during the past three years has been almost barren 
of any enactment that is in the interest of the group 
commonly known as Labour’. It can hardly be claimed 
that Labour is in so prosperous a condition that no 
ameliorative legislation is necessary when ninety per 
cent. of our males of twenty years and over receive 
wages below the minimum that is subject to income tax, 
when the pay of the average factory worker is less 
than $20 a week, and when in certain industries such 
as coal-mining the condition of the worker can only 
be described as economic slavery. If Labour wishes to 
improve these conditions it will have to rely mainly 
on its own efforts, and the first step will be the selec- 
tion of a more intelligent leadership of the unions. 


THE UBIQUITOUS COMMUNIST 


HE trend of public opinion in the United States 
Tt would seem to indicate that the Statue of 

Liberty will soon be auctioned off to the junk 
dealers of Manhattan and in its place will be erected 
a chaste figure representing the Spirit of Respectabil- 
ity. The latest exhibition of officious intolerance was 
the edict of the Secretary of State prohibiting Shapurj 
Saklatvala, the Communist M.P. for North Battersea, 
from desecrating by his presence the land of the free 
and the home of the brave. Whether it was thought 
that his views on direct action would stir the mild- 
mannered citizens of Chicago to violence, or that his 
ultra-modern economic theories would be unpalatable 
to the fundamentalists of Wall Street and Tennessee, 
is not revealed by the censor of public morals; but we 
can imagine the thrill of delicious horror with which 
the American tourist in the strangers’ gallery at West- 
minster, will, in future, observe Mr. Saklatvala in the 
flesh. In nearly every nation the communist has be- 
come the enfant terrible of industry. The total mem- 
bership of the Party in Great Britain is little over five 
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thousand, but if it is negligible in point of numbers 
it is, as Mr. Kipling would say, ‘a terror for its size’, 
and leaders of the left such as A. A. Purcell, A. J. 
Cook, and Saklatvala are absorbing more than their 
share of the limelight in the world of labour. It is a 
question if these disciples of Lenin are as much feared 
and disliked by the paladins of capitalism as they are 
by the liege lords of the labour movement, and there 
seems to be some prospect that the sceptre of Ramsay 
MacDonald will be snatched by one of the sansculottes 
who have already looted the policy of ‘thorough’ from 
the Independent Labour Party. 


THE SIXTH ASSEMBLY 

PLEASANT note of international harmony 
A was struck in the opening days of the League 

Assembly when its Canadian President forbade 
the translation of a French delegate’s address into 
English on the ground that it was of an eloquence 
beyond the power of translation, and Great Britain’s 
delegate accepted his ruling ‘in a spirit of homage 
rather than conceding the inequality of the English 
language’. It was a pity that the cordial atmosphere 
so happily established should have been chilled a few 
days later by the wave of uneasiness that followed the 
discovery that the Polish foreign minister, who had 
left Geneva it was understood for Paris, was enter- 
taining M. Tchitcherin in Warsaw. Our Russian 
friends usually manage to project an influence into any 
international discussion from which they are excluded, 
and it will be a happy day for Europe when they are 
safely inside the League. It will be regrettable if the 
activities of the eastern Europeans should hinder the 
negotiations on the Security Pact when they are 
already hedged about with difficulties. But if the 
Pact succumbs to the forces arrayed against it, the 
proponents of the Protocol will be furnished with a 
further argument for their sound contention that only 
a comprehensive general pact can solve the problem 
of security for Europe. France has not yet abandoned 
the Protocol, and intends that the Security Pact shall 
be so constructed as to fit into the larger scheme when 
it matures; but only when we have seen how far she 
will go in concessions on the Rhineland Pact can we 
tell what hopes can be entertained for a general treaty 
of security that would not be rivetted on the founda- 
tion of the Treaty of Versailles. 


A* we go to press, reports from Geneva indicate 
that a disarmament conference may follow a 
successful outcome of the Pact negotiations; but we 
hope this does not mean that the one depends entirely 
on the other, which would mark the complete accept- 
ance of the view that ‘security must come first’ and 
that ‘the League cannot risk another failure’. It 
looks as though the Council will have to take some 


risk in December over the Mosul case, where it is 
faced with a problem that would have puzzled Solo- 
mon, but if it emulates the judgment of that eminent 
jurist in a somewhat similar case of disputed owner- 
ship we hardly expect that Turkey will refuse to accept 
her share rather than see Mosul partitioned. It would 
be more probable, in the event of such a decision, that 
Britain would refuse to consider a renewal of her 
mandate for Iraq in 1928, in which case the natives 
would become the prey of Turks, Persians and buc- 
caneering foreign industrialists. From King Feisul’s 
point of view the solution would be a poor one. The 
most encouraging product of this year’s Assembly is 
the projected economic conference to consider the co- 
ordination of production and consumption among the 
nations, which might result in a definite advance 
towards the removal of those underlying economic 
causes of dispute of which the Mosul trouble is but a 
symptom. 

THE DARDANELLES OF SPAIN 


HE following note on the Spanish offensive in 

T Morocco was written by a foreign correspond- 

ent on September 6th. While the landing of 

the Spanish troops at Alhucemas Bay was carried out 

more successfully than he anticipated, subsequent 

events have followed only too closely the course he 
predicted : 

‘At the moment of writing these lines, an army of 
thirty thousand men is ready at Ceuta for a landing at 
Alhucemas Bay. The plan is to move forward from 
the coast, at the same time that the French move for- 
ward from the south boundary of the Riff, with the 
object of crushing Abd-el-Krim between the pinchers. 
It is too beautiful to be true! Of those thirty thousand 
Spanish lads a third will be butchered at the landing, 
another third will die from starvation and sickness at 
the camp on the shore—another Sedul-Bahar—and the 
rest will die like warriors in the Moroccan trenches, 
worse than those of the Argonne. This hecatomb will 
be offered up to the African Moloch for the sake of 
helping the French, who most probably are the cause 
of the whole trouble. The non-European reader will 
hardly be able to understand such stupid doings, com- 
plicated as the business is by the fact that the hinter- 
land of Tangier is an international taboo territory from 
whence arms and munitions are getting into the Riff. 
The gods make mad those they want to ruin. The 
hasty action the French are willing to take, and have 
succeeded in persuading Spain to support, is certainly 
a sign of madness. If they had left the Riff alone, the 
Riffians would have quarrelled among themselves and 
one half of the natives would have beaten the other 
half. Now, the campaign (if the butchering that is 
going on can be called a campaign) will make of 
Abd-el-Krim a hero and demigod. The plan of land- 
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ing at Alhucemas and beginning the war from there is 
so foolhardy as to cause doubts about the sanity of the 
leaders of Spain and France. Alhucemas is near the 
entrance of the Gibraltar Strait, and at this time of the 
year, with the equinoctial gales, the approach of ves- 
vels there is often quite impossible for many days on 
end. Even if a landing is successful, the supplies for 
an army cannot be regularly sent from Spain, and the 
morale of the troops, which is not very high, will fall 
lower yet. Altogether the Alhucemas coup will prove 
a disaster for Spain, because only three things are 
possible and two of them are very unlikely. First, the 
landing will, as we said, be a bloody affair and the 
Alhucemas camp a nightmare for the whole world 
during the coming months. Or, second, the army will 
revolt and with some civilian help overthrow the pres- 
ent Government. (Very improbable.) Or, third, the 
landing will be a success, the campaign a “military 
walk”, and in a month from now Primo de Rivera 
will shake hands with Pétain standing upon the grave 
of Abd-el-Krim. ... Let us laugh! But even this 
third solution would be a disaster, because it would 
give strength to the present Governments of France 
and Spain, and that is a thing hardly to be desired.’ 


REAL PROBLEMS AND SHAM ISSUES 
Mi‘ KING has abandoned the certainty of office 


for another year on the chance of being re- 

turned for five years. He gives as his rea- 
son for going to the country the need for a sub- 
stantial Liberal majority that will enable him to deal 
with the all-important national problems that are press- 
ing for solution. At the same time he claims that 
the parliament which has just passed into history will 
be remembered as the ‘parliament of large majorities’. 
Those large majorities, it is true, were due to the sup- 
port given the Government by the Progressives; but, 
according to Mr. King, the great problems which still 
face the country are those of transportation and im- 
migration, the fiscal problem, and the reform of the 
Senate, and we would point out that if he had chosen 
to introduce constructive legislation dealing with any 
one of them during the past four years, he could have 
had the support of every Progressive that ever grew 
wheat. 

It is not unfair to conclude that the neglect of 
these thorny questions during Mr. King’s term in 
power was due to causes within his own Party. But 
without delving into the history of his parliament of 
large majorities on small issues we may consider how 
he proposes to deal with these major problems now 
if he is given the mandate he solicits. 

As regards the railway problem, Mr. King sees 
the only solution in restricted competition between 
the C.N.R. and the C.P.R.: he would not favour their 


amalgamation either under private or public owner- 









ship, but pledges himself to forward co-operation 
which would reduce the duplication of freight and 


passenger services. He pledges himself also to com- 
bat the North Atlantic conference and reduce ocean 
freights. 

As regards the fiscal problem, Mr. King announces 
his intention to maintain the ‘common-sense’ tariff 
that now exists, and proposes to create a tariff board, 
largely composed of departmental officials, to advise 
the ministry and parliament on tariff questions as they 
arise. 

Mr. King informs us that an arrangement has been 
made between the department of immigration and the 
railways which will make for closer co-operation with 
each other and with the Government. He promises 
a ‘vigorous’ immigration policy. 

Mr. King promises, if returned to power, to call 
an inter-provincial conference to discuss Senate re- 
form; but he admits that any reform of the Senate 
must come from within, and with that end in view 
he proposes to fill every senatorial vacancy with a 
Liberal stalwart pledged to reform. 

Our comment on this platform is that, as regards 
the railway question, we had understood that Sir 
Henry Thornton and Mr. Beatty were already en- 
gaged in considering the sort of co-operation Mr. King 
indicates to the extent possible to two competing sys- 
tems; and its advantages are so obvious that we be- 
lieve they would be secured by the railways under any 
government. As for ocean freights, the Petersen 
fiasco is too fresh in our minds to permit us to think 
that Mr. King’s proposals for combating the shipping 
conference are desirable, or that he would succeed in 
persuading any parliament to endorse them. If the 
Atlantic conference is to be fought, the government- 
owned fleet is the weapon to fight it with. Mr. King’s 
fiscal policy is remarkable only for its flat negation 
of Liberal principles: it is a policy of protection, pure 
and simple; and if Mr. King would stop referring to 
our ‘revenue tariff’, our respect for him would be in- 
creased. Mr. King has no constructive proposals for 
increasing immigration, and it is our opinion that gov- 
ernment co-operation with the railways on this matter 
has always been quite close enough. Mr. King’s plan 
for reforming the Senate is, in effect, that the electors 
shall keep him in power long enough to secure a re- 
formative majority in the Upper House by the simple 
method of replacing every Tory Senator, when he is 
buried, by a moribund Liberal pledged to redeem him- 
self on demand. This ingenuous scheme would be 


quite a happy thought if there was the slightest rea- 
son to believe that there is any more difference be- 
tween a Liberal Senator and a Tory Senator than 
there is between a woodchuck and a groundhog. 
But if the Liberal platform is unsatisfying, what 
Mr. Meighen offers us nothing 


of the Conservative? 
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but higher protection and the promise of a cheese- 
paring economy that would be its necessary corollary. 
This protective obsession of the Tory leader has led 
him to play straight into the hand of Mr. King, who, 
instead of having to fight a defensive battle on the 
poor ground of his own platform, is enabled to attack, 
and in doing so to pose as the champion of free-traders 
without any risk of defection on the part of his pro- 
tectionist allies, who know that Mr. Meighen would 
not be allowed to raise the tariff wall even if he won 
more seats than Mr. King. So we are to have a 
farcical election, fought over a sham issue, while the 
real problems of the country are neglected or burked. 

Mr. King says that he can see no solution of the 
problem of taxation, no means of reducing taxes, save 
in a satisfactory solution of the problems of trans- 
portation, immigration, fiscal policy, and Senate re- 
form. While we do not regard his solutions as satis- 
factory, we accept his thesis that these four problems 
are not only all-important, but are inter-related and 
‘inseparably intertwined’. Indeed they are more 
closely inter-related than Mr. King appears to realize; 
so much so, in fact, that we have only to find genuine 
solutions for two of them to solve the four. 

The railway problem can only be settled for Can- 
ada by radical methods. We must scrap outworn 
ideas and adjust ourselves to the conditions of our 
age. Mr. King says that he is unalterably opposed 
to monopoly, public or private. Mr. King may be 
opposed to monopoly, but he will not stop its advent. 
He might as well try to stop the St. Lawrence. The 
competitive system is played out and we are going to 
have monopoly whether we like it or not. We can 
pay our money and take our choice, public or private, 
but the public variety comes cheapest in the end. 
There are certain public utilities and services which 
are recognized as natural monopolies, such as the 
water systems of cities, and the services that supply 
light, heat, and power to communities. But it is not 
yet generally recognized that the railways that feed a 
country with goods are as much a natural monopoly 
as the pipes that feed a city with water or the cables 
that feed a province with power. Nevertheless it is 
recognized by railway experts that competition be- 
tween railways invariably makes for waste, and this 
applies with peculiar force to Canada as a glance at 
the map will show. Mr. King’s ‘restricted competi- 
tion’ is no more a real solution for our railway prob- 
lem than is Mr. Meighen’s proposal to cut down the 
radio sets and golf courses of the C.N.R.: the genuine 
solution lies in the amalgamation of our railways under 
public ownership. Mr. Euler, who speaks with author- 
ity, has estimated that at least fifty millions, and per- 
haps a hundred millions, a year could be saved by the 
union of the two roads in one system. A monopoly 
that offers such possibilities as that is bound to come: 
the only question is whether those millions are going 


to be saved for the people of Canada or the profit of a 
few. 

The bogey of monopoly may still frighten Mr. 
King; but in cases where the abuse of private mono- 
poly of vital services has forced communities to adopt 
public ownership, the results have robbed monopoly of 
all its terrors for most of us. If the province of On- 
tario can handle the Hydro-Electric—a monopoly with 
close on $200,000,000 invested capital, controlling the 
vital services of light and power—then the Dominion 
should be able to handle a monopoly of its railway 
services. Monopoly is like fire, a good servant but 
a bad master, and it is the job of our rulers in this 
generation to make it a good servant. 

The solution of our railway problem would be the 
first step towards solving our fiscal problem, but, if we 
are to work out a genuine solution, the tariff must 
play a part. The question in this election should not 
be whether we are to have a higher tariff, but whe- 
ther we can have a lower one. For fifty years Cana- 
dians have borne a heavy burden of indirect taxation 
in order that their infant industries might be protect- 
ed. This period has been long enough both to show 
what industries can be developed here successfully 
and to prepare them for competition in world mai- 
kets; and the fact that many of them have reached 
that stage is shown by the statistics of our export 
trade. Those other protection-fed industries which 
cannot yet stand even a cut in tariffs had better have 
their factories converted to more profitable uses. 
They were doomed to remain stunted growths in any 
case, like Mr. Crummles’ gin-fed Infant Phenomenon, 
who, it will be remembered, was used to exploit a 
gullible public for the profit of her owner. 

The future can only be prosperous for Canada if 
we recognize and accept the facts that must govern 
our economic development. We are a small nation 
with abundant raw materials and a high productive 
capacity. Our exports have quadrupled since the be- 
ginning of the century and now run close on a billion 
dollars a year, a figure exceeded by only four nations 
in the world. Since we sell that much abroad, we 
must buy largely abroad, and the obvious thing to do 
is to buy abroad the things we cannot make as cheaply 
here, and to concentrate our energies on the large- 
scale production of those commodities which we can 
most efficiently produce. If the lower cost of pro- 
duction that would be secured by lower tariffs was 
added to the advantages of our natural wealth and 
cheap power, our export trade would boom. 

It has long been an argument against protection 
that it fosters combines. If protection has had that 
effect on Canadian industry, it has served a useful 
purpose in preparing our manufacturers for world- 
trade under present-day conditions. The day of the 
small manufacturer is over in most industries, and 
that of large-scale production has arrived. If a 
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steadily reducing tariff now forced our manufacturers 
to co-operate still more closely, by combines, mergers, 
and amalgamations, many of them who have been sat- 
isfied with the home market might find that they could 
not only survive under free trade but produce so 
efficiently as to be enabled to compete abroad. Com- 
bines and large-scale industries have their necessary 
evils, but they have the compensating advantage that 
they stimulate labour co-operation and organization, 
collective bargaining, and the formation of labour 
parties, and so accelerate the approach towards indus- 
trial democracy. 

We are not advocating a sudden transition from 
protection to free trade. The protection habit, like 
the drug habit, can only be cured by a gradual but 
inexorable reduction of doses, and that is what is 
needed in our tariff policy. Free trade with Great 
Britain should come first. The two countries have 
much to offer each other, and we look to the develop- 
ment of large collectivist exchanges of goods between 
the two in the future. A fiscal policy which would 
guarantee free trade with Great Britain in four years 
time would accelerate those developments to our 
mutual advantage. 

When we have our railway problem solved and 
our cost of living and of production reduced, Canada 
will be well started on the road to prosperity. That 
would settle the immigration question, and it is the 
only way it ever will be settled. Why is it that these 
measures are not live issues in this election outside 
the Prairie Provinces? Because they are offensive to 
the interests which dominate the Liberal and Con- 
servative Parties alike. Only when the majority of 
our people realize the meaning of that domination, and 
the extent of their loss under it, will there come a 
change. But that change is already heralded by the 
rise of the co-operative and public-ownership move- 
ments in the West and in Ontario, and the day may 
not be far distant when we will see these issues fought 
out in Parliament between the forces of progress and 
reaction. When the forces of progress win a major 
engagement in the Commons, the reform of the Senate 
will be in sight. 
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ELECTION NOTES 
BY A POLITICAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE Premier is now facing the culmination of troubles 
T which date from his refusal, in December, 1921, to 
take any risks with his own career and terminate 
an artificial and unhealthy political situation by accepting 
the terms laid down by Mr. Crerar and his associates, 
Such a move would have consolidated a Liberal-Progressive 
alliance at a time when the Conservative Party lay pros- 
trate under the effects of demoralizing defeat, and would 
have given him to-day an almost impregnable position. 
But his preference for the shorter view and easier path 
condemned him, through lack of a clear majority, to a 
long series of shambling compromises and manoeuvres 
of barter and intrigue with the Progressives; the aban- 
doned platform of 1919 has proven a veritable shirt of 
Nessus, and at the end of four years he finds himself 
without the confidence either of reformers of reactionaries 
Damaging charges which all groups of opponents are 
pressing home concern the failure to curb expenditure and 
reduce taxation, the futility of the immigration policy, 
and, worst of all, the surreptitious restoration in an un- 
wholesome degree of the iniquitous patronage system. It 
is very easy to parade shadowy surpluses produced by 
bookkeeping legerdemain, but it is not generally realized 
that the four Budgets of the King regime show an average 
of $407,059,821 extracted from the pockets of the taxpayers 
as compared with an average $289,043,332 for the previous 
four Budgets, and yet there has been a substantial increase 
of the aggregate national debt. And if there should be 
any lingering doubts of the Government’s reactionary at- 
titude in connection with the patronage system, they 
should be dispelled by the utterances of the Hon. E. M. 
Macdonald at Amherst, N.S., on Sept. 15. Said this illus- 
trious Liberal: 

One thing I can never forgive the Union Government 
for, and that is the creation of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Expressing my own view, I say that never in any 
country was there such abandonment of the principle of 
responsible government as there was when this system 
of providing for all appointments in the country by the 
Civil Service Commission was originated. 

And the Prime Minister, speaking on the same plat- 
form, virtually re-echoed his words and gave his benedic- 
tion to a scheme which would wipe out the most valuable 
reform achieved in the last decade. 

s * a 

The changes involved in the reorganization of the 
Cabinet cannot be rated as of an invigorating character. 
Of the new recruits, only Mr. Cannon, the new Solicitor- 
General, and a first-rate speaker, has achieved any real 
distinction in Parliament, and the appointment of a Min- 
ister of Immigration who recently made a public pro- 
nouncement against immigration is farcical. The admis- 
sion of Mr. Marler and Mr. Massey to the sacred circle 
of the Cabinet indicates an almost pathetic desire on the 
part of Mr. King to placate the manufacturing interests, 
but under certain circumstances, if the Liberals lose seats 
and sink after the election to a position of helpless depend: 
ence on the Progressives, their presence may become an 
embarassment to the Premier. At present the main burden 
of the campaign is falling on his own shoulders and his 
daily output of verbiage is prodigious, but the only ap- 
proach to a constructive note in the Liberal programme 
is found in a tepid advocacy of Senate Reform, and an age 
limit for the Nestors would be a very feeble instalment. 
The Liberals obviously will be well content to hold their 
present terrain and have no hopes of gaining fresh ground. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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THE OUTLOOK IN BRITAIN—II. 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


HE Labour Party has now definitely established 
itself in British politics as the chief instrument 


of opposition to the Conservatives, but vigorous 
energy rather than happy and harmonious solidarity is 
at present its chief characteristic. Its leader, Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, has not yet recovered from the 
blows which his prestige experienced during the elec- 
tion campaign of 1924. Many of his followers held 
that a sudden fit of personal pique on his part was 
responsible for the disastrous tactics of a dissolution 
which presented the Conservatives with a gratuitous 
chance of fighting under peculiarly favourable circum- 
stances; and his handling of the episode of the Zino- 
vieff letter was exceedingly maladroit. Moreover, the 
unfortunate incident of the biscuit manufacturer’s 
motor car provided a deadly weapon for the enemies of 
Labour, but it did not harm Mr. MacDonald’s personal 
standing so much as the revelation of a rather pettish 
temper and a disposition to exploit personal grievances 
for which the strain of poor health and immense 
labours was probably a reasonable excuse. To-day 
Mr. MacDonald enjoys much greater popularity with 
the rank and file of his Party than with his immediate 
parliamentary following who accuse him both of intel- 
lectual arrogance and social aloofness. But his intel- 
lectual gifts still give him a marked predominance, and, 
if his speeches in Parliament on domestic issues have 
lost something of their old fire and brilliance, he still 
has a masterly touch for foreign affairs and inter- 
national problems, and his gifts of popular appeal are 
not seriously impaired. The years and heavy responsi- 
bilities, however, are leaving their mark upon him, and 
since his health is by no means good, there is continu- 
ous speculation whether some fresh outburst of criti- 
cism from the ‘wild men’ of his Party will not produce 
his sudden resignation from the leadership. 

Therefore ‘the question of his successor is freely 
canvassed and there is no lack of possible candidates. 
Mr. Philip Snowden, the ex-Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, has wide experience and great parliamentary 
ability, but he is derided by the advanced element as 
an old-fashioned disciple of an obsolete Cobdenite 
faith, and Mr. Arthur Henderson, who now acts as 
party whip, suffers from the same stigma. Mr. J. H. 
Thomas cannot expect to adorn the pages of the Daily 
Mirror as an honoured guest on Lord Inchcape’s pala- 
tial yacht at Cowes and simultaneously be a popular 
favourite with the grim Labour legions of the indus- 
trial North, while Mr. Clynes lacks the necessary intel- 
lectual equipment, and Mr. Sidney Webb (who, in co- 
operation with his wife, has long been the chief manu- 
facturer of ammunition for the Labour Party) finds 
politics a tiresome game and is anxious to retire. 


As a result of the varying disabilities of these 
politicians, the most formidable candidate for the re- 
version of the Labour leadership is Mr. John Wheatley 
of Glasgow, who since his entry to Parliament in 1922 
has brought himself by sheer ability and force of 
character into the forefront of British public life. Mr. 
Wheatley, who is a Catholic in religion and as the pro- 
prietor of a prosperous printing business is well- 
endowed with this world’s goods, possesses a powerful 
combination of the gifts which make for political suc- 
cess and reinforces them with a marked originality of 
outlook and method. The acknowledged leader of 
what is known as the Clydeside Group of the Labour 
Party, he stands midway between the cautious right 
wing to which Mr. Thomas and Mr. Henderson’ 
avowedly belong and Mr. A. J. Cook, the secretary of 
the Miners’ Union, and the extreme Communist ele- 
ment. 

Mr. Wheatley is an exceedingly interesting figure, 
and some of his recent activities increase his attraction 
for political students. He bears, along with his ally, 
Mr. Thomas Johnston, Labour member for Dundee 
and editor of a vigorous socialistic weekly in Glasgow 
known as the Forward, the chief responsibility for 
what is to-day the most striking development of British 
politics—the steady movement of the Labour Party in 
the direction of protectionism. After the election 
which caused the downfall of the MacDonald Govern- 
ment, Mr. Wheatley in a series of careful articles ex-- 
amined the present fiscal system of Britain and its. 
implications and found it necessary to criticize as. 
wholly inadequate for the present fortunes of the 
nation both the Free Trade principles of Liberalisnt. 
and the Tariff Reform nostrums of the Conservatives.. 
Sharing the oft-repeated view of Mr. Strachey, the 
editor of the Spectator, that protectionism is a perfect 
example of collectivism, Mr. Wheatley and his allies 
are quite logical in their contention that until the 
whole world accepts a socialistic system, they cannot 
give successful effect to socialistic experiments in 
one corner of it under a system of free trade. They 
boldly argue that the collectivist experiments which a 
Labour Ministry endowed with a clear majority is 
bound to undertake can only prosper if they are 
assured some measure of protection from the machina- 
tions of great capitalist combinations in the outside 
world, who would of a certainty bend every effort to 
crush them by establishing ruinous competition. They 
are not, however, enamoured of the piecemeal tariff 
system which the Tories advocate, but are pushing the 
merits of a special brand of protectionism of their own, 
which makes even more radical departures from the 
principles of Free Trade than the Tory policy. 

Accordingly, for some months past there has been 
raging within the Labour Party a brisk controversy 
over the fiscal issue, for Mr. Snowden, Mr. Henderson, 
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and other veteran leaders who began their political 
lives as Liberals are not disposed to countenance pro- 
tectionism in any shape or form. The Wheatleyites, 
however, have been steadily making converts, and 
under their ministrations the working classes are ceas- 
ing to regard protectionism as merely a Tory dodge 
to gain votes. The new school of fiscal opinion have 
now derived further encouragement from the report 
of a special committee of the Labour Party to which 
was delegated the task of examining the problem of 
the competition of foreign goods produced under what 
are known as ‘sweated conditions’. This committee 
has reported unanimously in favour of the rigid re- 
striction of the importation of goods coming under 
this category. This policy has the avowed object of 
preventing the standard of wages and life for the 
working classes of Britain declining to the level preva- 
lent to-day in many countries on the continent of 
Europe, and if, as is probable, the recommendations of 
the report become part and parcel of the official Labour 
programme, the Party will have definitely for weal or 
woe left its original Free Trade moorings. The 
Labourites of the new economic faith also advocate 
the collectivist purchase by state agencies of supplies 
of food and raw material, and Mr. Johnston and others 
are anxious to give an Imperial flavour to their policy, 
possibly in way of special preferential facilities for 
storage and distribution to goods produced by co- 
operative organizations in the Dominions. 

Meanwhile the Baldwin Government has been 
sedulously trying to introduce a tariff system by the 
backdoor offered by the Safeguarding of Industries 
Act, but a powerful brake upon their plans exists in 
the strong Free Trade interest which is intrenched 
within thé Tory Party. The bankers and shipowners 
of Britain are for the most part Conservatives, but 
they are also resolute Free Traders, and the large class 
of rentiers which inhabits Tory strongholds like 
Bournemouth and Brighton must lose by the inaugura- 
tion of a protectionist system which, without increasing 
their incomes, would raise both wages and the cost 
of living. Time and again the protectionist plans of 
Conservative leaders in Britain have been frustrated 
by the determined opposition of their Free Trade 
followers. Accordingly there are shrewd observers of 
British politics who predict that if the Labour Party 
actively espouses protectionist doctrines, the whole 
face of British politics will undergo a speedy change. 
- The Conservative Party, which now has a surface 
appearance of powerful unity, might easily be rent in 
twain, its Free Traders would hive off to join the 
Liberals and its sincere protectionists would be com- 
pelled to back the proposals of the Labour Party, 
especially if a plan of Imperial Preference was em- 
bodied in them. And it is only from some such de- 
velopment that there can be any real hope of a per- 









manent revival of the Liberal Party to its old strength. 
To-day it occupies a strange and almost tragic position ; 
it still commands the allegiance of a notable proportion 
of the real political brains of the country, but its 
parliamentary contingent is pitiably small in numbers 
and it is daily shedding members to the Tory or Labour 
camps. Lord Oxford and Asquith lingers superfluous 
upon the stage and Mr. Lloyd George’s leadership is 
not accepted by a group of radicals headed by Mr. 

Runciman. But yet the said Mr. Lloyd George re- 

mains the real hope of his Party, and until his physical 

powers fail him he will be an influential factor in 

British public life. At present he is on the eve of 

launching a new land policy, which is devised to revive 

Liberalism in the rural areas, but the reappearance of 

the fiscal controversy would be the most welcome tonic 

that the Liberal Party could secure. A party which 

dislikes both protectionism and socialism would be the 

natural core of the opposition to a policy which com- 

bined both these heresies, and the ultimate cleavage 

in British politics may be between a free-trade- 

individualist-capitalist party and a party which spon- 

sors a protectionist-collectivist policy. 

Judged by statistical evidence and the pessimistic 
talk encountered in trains and clubrooms, the present 
plight of Britain seems truly desperate. For the last 
six months the unemployment figures have been rising 
with ominous steadiness and the trade returns are quite 
unsatisfactory. Hopes raised during the war years 
that an era of close and harmonious co-operation with 
the Dominions in the political and economic fields was 
assured have been falsified, and what Mr. J. M. 
Keynes calls a process of friendly disintegration has 
been proceeding apace within the Commonwealth. The 
burden of taxation is appalling, and after Mr. Church- 
ill’s bargain with M. Caillaux no prospect of early alle- 
viation is in sight. Formidable nationalist agitations in 
India and Egypt are a recurring source of anxiety, and 
the colony of Kenya is a storm-centre where the whole 
future of British relations with the backward races of 
Asia and Africa is at stake. But there is a brighter 
side to the picture. Visibly there has been a marked 
improvement in the standards of living for the work- 
ing classes since the pre-war days; the sort of English 
crowd which attends the Surrey-Notts cricket match at 
the Oval on the August Bank Holiday is both 
healthier-looking, better-dressed, and cleaner than of 
yore, and the Saturday-night throng in Argyle Street, 
Glasgow, is both soberer and better-mannered. Medical 
authorities report that infant mortality has been cut in 
half and the new generation of children are better 
nourished and cared for. Higher education is avail- 


able to a much larger class, and intellectual interests 
have now a foothold in multitudes of humble homes. 
There is a great deal of talk about the hopelessness of 
the population problem, but the fall in the birthrate 
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which has been in progress now for three decades will 
help to solve it automatically ; within fifteen years the 
population of Britain will become stationary and then 
begin to experience a slight decline. Already this 
trend is making itself felt in a surplus of school 
accommodation for infant children, and there will 
gradually come a relief from other present strains. If 
Britain can only recover markets sufficient to provide 
employment at decent wages for her existing popula- 
tion, no fears need be entertained about her future. 
It is true that she may cease to be the centre of a great 
world-wide Empire, but there is something in the 


maxim of the late Wilfrid Blunt that it is better to be 
a great people than a great empire. What gives the 
chief ground for hope about the future of Britain is 
the abundant volume of public spirit and first-rate 
brains which is being continuously applied to the study 
and solution of the community’s problems, whether in 
the municipal, national, or international sphere. If in 
proportion to the population half the same volume 
of public spirit and ability were available for com- 
munity service on this continent, the ‘exclusive club’ 
reputation which it now enjoys in the eyes of most of 
Europe would soon be merited. 


THE BIOLOGICAL CONSEQUENCES OF THE DOUGLAS THEOREM 
BY RANDOLPH PATTON 


Believing as we do that our inherited monetary system is unsuited to the needs of our time, we wished 
to stimulate the discussion of alternatives and were fortunate im securing the two articles by Major 


Douglas published in our July and August issues. 


They have evoked the following criticism. 


We do 


not accept Mr. Patton’s conclusions, but we cannot deny space to so engaging a controversialist—Eb. 


THE CANADIAN Forum. 


HE CANADIAN FORUM is to be congratu- 
T lated upon having secured from Major Doug- 

las so brief and lucid a statement of the fund- 
amentals of his scheme. Interest in the subject is 
more widespread in Western Canada than you 
perhaps realize. Indeed, the Douglas Theorem 
forms one of the principal articles of faith of a 
farmers’ organization whose membership in the 
three Prairie Provinces runs close to twenty thous- 
and. This fact, which perhaps Major Douglas him- 
self would be somewhat surprised to learn, is due 
toa fondness of the Western farmer for exotic and 
bizarre ideas. Such fondness should be significant 
to an economist, as it attests a margin of leisure 
and a reserve of energy on the part of the farmers. 
To a greater extent, perhaps, than anywhere else 
in the world, the farmer in Western Canada is able 
to take an intelligent interest in world events and 
keep in touch with intellectual progress. It would 
be a mistake, however, to assume that any large 
proportion of the twenty thousand are interested 
in the Douglas Theorem from a purely intellectual, 
academic, or humanitarian standpoint. The appeal- 
ing thing, to most of them, is that Major Douglas 
has proposed a scheme to have the government 
supply everybody with free money. Their under- 
standing and appreciation of the scheme amounts 
to just that. 

These considerations make it seem worth while 
to put forward certain questions in regard to the 
possible working out of the Douglas scheme. My 
purpose is to evaluate, not to attack, the theory. 
Indeed, I am predisposed in its favour, as are many 
other persons of a liberal, optimistic turn of mind. 
I believe, however, that all such proposals of a 


forward-looking or revolutionary nature should be 
subjected to biological tests, rather than to mere 
tests of logical consistency or intellectual plausi- 
bility. Economics as a science, and particularly 
present-day working-class socialism, based upon 
economic determinism, are open to the criticism 
that their problems are rarely, if ever, approached 
in the light of animal behaviour. Economics are all 
too frequently set up as the be-all and end-all of 
life, and non-economic factors are ignored or even 
burked. I do not believe that we can devise a sound 
economics save as a branch of zoology, and I pro- 
pose to discuss the Douglas Theorem on this basis. 

Major Douglas illustrates one phase of his 
scheme by presenting an arrangement under which 
the store-keeper gives the purchaser an ordinary 
statement of sale—a receipted bill—which can be 
deposited to the purchaser’s credit at the bank at 
an arbitrary fraction—25 to 90 per cent.—of its face 
value. At the end of the month the banks would 
be reimbursed by the issue of national treasury 
drafts—currency—to the amount of the deposits so 
established. 

Assuming the ‘bonus’ to be 25 per cent., the net 
effect of the arrangement would be to increase the 
purchasing power of the community by 25 per cent. 
But what would they purchase? If they happened 
to be a community whose buying habits were firmly 
fixed, the net result would be that practically all of 
the 25 per cent. would become an addition to sav- 
ings deposits. In any case, there would presumably 
be no escape from Gresham’s law: Prices rise in 
proportion to an increased currency supply. The 
government might try to evade Gresham’s law by 
price-fixing enactments. As to the probable success 
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of such an attempt, results of the Volstead Act in 
the United States, ‘an act to avert consequences of 
the law of fermentation’, might provide an illumin- 
ating parallel. 

However, it cannot be ignored that prohibition 
has met with a measure of success, due to the 
‘moral support’ (i.e., conformity of behaviour) that 
it receives from a considerable section of the com- 
munity. Perhaps it is not unreasonable to expect 
that a community thoroughly ‘sold’ on the Douglas 
scheme could, with fair success, evade Gresham’s 
law. Granting, for sake of argument, that this 
occurred—that consumption and production speed- 
ed up in fairly close correspondence to the amount 
of the ‘bonus’—what would be the result? Would 
it be reasonable to expect that food consumption 
would increase in the ratio of the ‘bonus’? Would 
the man who eats four eggs a day, and is perfectly 
satisfied therewith, immeditaely start eating five 
eggs a day, and other food in proportion? Not, I 
think, if the widespread and skilful ‘capitalistic’ 
propaganda against the perils of over-eating had 
taken real hold in his mind. 

The biologist would predict, on this point, that 
an increase in the availability of food would be 
followed by a slight net increase in food consump- 
tion, the underfed individual increasing his con- 
sumption to normal requirements. He would con- 
tend, also, that such an increase in food con- 
sumption would be followed very closely by an 
increase in the birth rate, and, possibly, a decrease 
in the death rate (deaths from under-feeding being 
stopped)—and that, in the long run, this would 
speed up the rate of growth of population until a 
new point of balance between three factors—(1) 
bonus-boosted food production, (2) rate of growth 
of population, and, (3) diminishing agricultural 
returns—was reached. 

The Douglas scheme, then, at the outset, would 
result in a somewhat larger population, due to the 
increased social efficiency of the community, than 
would be possible without it. The ‘standard of liv- 
ing’ of this new population would be somewhat 
higher than it originally was, because the increase 
of population would drag behind the increase in 
productive efficiency, leaving a margin of time in 
which habits based upon higher standards of con- 
sumption would be formed. Upon this new level 
the task of ‘making a living’ would exert precisely 
the same pressure upon the individual that it does 
to-day—indeed, it is improbable that at any stage 
in the process there would be any marked lessening 
of this pressure. 

‘Standard of living’, however, implies a good 
deal more than standards of food consumption, or, 
indeed, consumption of the basic necessaries of life. 
For all human beings above merely vertebrate in- 





telligence, the mainsprings of action are to be found 
in competitive ostentation. I cannot agree with 
Prof. Thorstein Veblen that competitive ostenta- 
tion has its roots entirely in economic determinism 
and nowhere else. Such a basis, while broad 
enough to provide useful, and in the main sound, 
generalizations, ignores spiritual motivation. 

The will to power, broadly understood, trans- 
cends the region of economic power. I contend that 
the vital urge is only incidentally, or rather only 
fundamentally, concerned with the problems of nu- 
trition and reproduction. The instinct of con- 
trivance cannot be overlooked. Men will, even in 
the midst of competitive economic ostentation of a 
highly hectic order, rob their ‘best interests’ of time 
and energy sufficient to contrive non-utilitarian de- 
vices, structures of fancy, with no aim save ‘inward 
satisfaction’. 

It is this outer fringe of consciousness that has 
led some economists to assert that ‘human wants 
are unlimited’. And ignoring the romantic or trans- 
cendental nature of these wants has led to mis- 
apprehensions and misapplications of that state- 
ment. 

It is not true that human demand for food is 
unlimited. It is not true that there is no limit to 
the number of possible human inhabitants on this 
planet. 

Therefore, I am convinced that the ‘production’ 
upon which Major Douglas bases his theory is 
industrial rather than agricultural production. 
Now industrial production, at our stage of civiliza- 
tion, is largely non-biologic (unrelated to nutrition 
and reproduction) ; indeed, to a marked extent in 
some respects, anti-biologic. Many industrial 
‘goods’ are produced, not to satisfy the needs of the 
human animal, but to satisfy his instinct of con- 
trivance. A few examples will suffice: ‘Pleasure’ 
automobiles, aeroplanes, radio sets, brocaded table- 
linen, poison gas, church ornaments, motion pic- 
tures, tear-bombs, newspapers, and burglars’ jim- 
mies. Many other industrial products, such as 
chewing-gum and sealskin coats, might also be 
cited, but their illustrative value is impaired by 
the fact that they partake to some extent of a 
utilitarian or quasi-utilitarian character. Those 
cited above are practically free from any such im- 
putation; they impair rather than improve the 
ltuman animal’s grasp upon his food-producing and 
fecundity-encouraging environment. From the 
(strictly materialistic) biological standpoint they 
are subversive, murderous, wasteful. In other 
words, they are luxtries. They are the junk and 


‘ackstraws with which the instinct of contrivance. 
freed to some extent from food-fetching, amuses 
itself. 
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Naturally, Major Douglas, being a forward-look- 
ing intellectual liberal, is anxious to encourage and 
facilitate the production of these commodities. 

I should like to draw his attention to certain 
recent developments in the United States and Can- 
ada, which, to my mind, constitute a clumsy and 
partial application of his scheme. I refer to the 
sale of automobiles, household conveniences, and 
other devices, on the instalment plan. As soon as 
the margin of free purchasing power for buying 
these commodities neared exhaustion, the manu- 
facturers resorted to the instalment plan, and have 
progressively eased the terms of such plans, until 
at the present time the outstanding indebtedness 
of those who have made purchases in this way is 
estimated at upwards of three billions of dollars. 
As this amounts only to something less than $30 
per capita, its results cannot, perhaps, be intelli- 
gently estimated. They are, however, sufficient to 
cause genuine alarm in some quarters. I propose 
to express no opinion as to the ‘economic’ conse- 
quences of this tendency, as the matter is being 
capably debated by Professor David Friday and 
President James M. Lynch, of the International 
Typographical Union. 

I would point out, however, that an involve- 
ment in anti-biologic goods to the extent of $30 
per capita is a mere drop in the bucket compared 
to what would happen under a thorough-going ap- 
plication of the Douglas scheme. I would point 
out also that even so slight a development is al- 
ready proving to be a factor of no mean proportion 
in spreading birth control as a household art. 

Under conditions of this kind, it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to persuade any intelligent 
woman to enter upon a period of gestation. Psy- 
chologists and sociologists declare that in the 
United States persons having no intelligence what- 
ever are multiplying four times as fast as those 
who possess ‘superior’ intelligence—and automo- 
biles. It is possible that these considerations are 
not relevant to the value of Major Douglas’ plan. 
I would be very much interested to know whether 
he has considered this phase of the matter. 

A ‘period of industrial expansion’ is, without 
exception to my knowledge, a period of ‘easy 
money’. Without opening an argument as to cause 
of business cycles, we may describe them as alter- 
nate periods of inflation and deflation. There are 
two aims for monetary reform: one is to flatten out 
these cycles, or ‘stabilize conditions’. The other, 
for which Major Douglas is responsible, is to create 
a condition in which the ‘progress and prosperity’ 
which characterizes the inflation side of the busi- 
ness cycle may be indefinitely perpetuated. 

The idea is widely held that deflation is a method 
of profit-taking; that the ‘finance kings’ collude to 


fix the ‘wave-length’ of the business cycle. There 
is much circumstantial evidence to support this view. 

Nevertheless, the view is superficial if one looks 
at it from a biological standpoint. What happens 
during an ‘era of prosperity’? There is a general 
increase of production. Industrial production, 
however, increases faster than agricultural produc- 
tion. Save under isolated and exceptional circum- 
stances, food production is not stimulatied by in- 
flation. Even in North America, where consider- 
able areas of untilled land are available, agricul- 
tural expansion proceeds at a rate in which ‘easy 
money’ is only a minor factor. 

Industrial production, on the other hand, is 
much more responsive ; expands much more quickly 
to the stimulus of inflation. 

What is the result? Under inflation the produc- 
tion of non-essential goods is speeded up. ‘Pros- 
perity’ is a condition in which society is able to 
devote more time to its playthings. A larger pro- 
portion of the inhabitants enjoy a larger proportion 
of leisure; a larger proportion of workmen are 
exclusively engaged in the production of luxuries.. 
Prices of food and clothing rise steadily. The birth- 
death rate, which responds very sensitively to fluc- 
tuations in the food supply, slows up under the 
pseudo-prosperity of industrial expansion. Defla- 
tion sets in at the point where food production 
begins to fall short of requirements. Defla- 
tion is a processs under which waste—i.e., luxuri- 
ous ostentation—undergoes an enforced reduction. 

These considerations lead me to believe that 
adoption of the Douglas scheme in Great Britain 
would have very gratifying results. Over-popula- 
tion is the basic factor in the British situation, and 
I believe that the Douglas scheme is admirably de- 
signed to mitigate such a condition. 

I cannot, however, see the wisdom, or, indeed, 
the possibility of its application in Canada, which is 
under-populated and predominantly agricultural. 


I SEEK RETURNING STEPS 
BY EDWARD SAPIR 

I have yet to find a returning way. All ways 
Lead away, away. I have not found one rose 
Again, this sun’s not that, and the cloud I chose 
For ensign streaming grave through glorious rays 
Has passed and broken up behind all days 
And died. They say a journey grows and grows 
Until the soul sees far from mountain snows, 
Then sleeps content. My journey is a maze. 
Ah me, I seek a circling way, I seek 
Returning steps to my over-happy week— 
Seven holy days beyond the edge of things, 
Seven pulsing days when I was king of kings. 
They say such love is, but an episode, 
I should be hastening on mountain road. 
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THE CANADIAN ForuM had its origin in a desire 
to secure a freer and more informed discussion of 
public questions. Discussion is invited on editorials 
or articles appearing in the magazine, or on any other 
matters of political or artistic interest. Correspond- 
ents must confine themselves to 400 words, otherwise 
the Editors reserve the right to cut. The Editors are 
not responsible for matter printed in this column. 


MUSIC IN OUR UNIVERSITIES 
To the Editor, THE CANADIAN ForuM. 
Sir: 

The interesting article in your August number by Mr. 
Leo Smith on ‘Music in our Universities’, in which he 
suggests a musical option at Matriculation, errs on the 
side of omission. Speaking of what English universities 
do already in the matter of music, he confines himself to 
their practice in the giving of musical degrees and does 
not mention another side of their work which I wish to 
eall to the attention of your readers. 

At the University of Oxford, a student wishing to 
gain a Pass Degree in Arts (B.A.) must pass one of var- 
ious forms of Matriculation; toward the end of his first 
year he must pass one of several preliminary exams; 
about three years later he must pass in three ‘groups’. 
These obviously give room for choice—French, English 
History, English Literature, Mathematics, etc. Of these 
three ‘groups’ offered by him, either one or two may be 
music: e.g., he may offer French and two musical ‘groups’, 
or French, English Literature, and one musical ‘group’. 
This not only allows him to make music an essential part 
of his university education; but if he wishes to go on to 
a degree in Music, his musical ‘groups’ are credited to 
him as a very substantial part of his work for the Mus. 
Bac. A somewhat similar arrangement is in force in 
the University of Cambridge. 

These enlightened regulations of the English universities 
are symbolic of the way in which Music has in the past 
thirty years come to take such a place in English educa- 
tion and English life as it has not had since the early 
seventeenth century. Music as an interpretation of life, 
and as one of life’s highest pleasures, is being taught not 
only in the universities, but in the schools, from the great 
‘public’ schools to the smallest elementary schools in the 
villages or in the great industrial centres. Will you not 
arrange to give us a series of articles on some of the 
many branches of this fascinating subject? 

Yours, etc., W. L. GRANT, 
Upper Canada College, Toronto. 

[While we cannot promise a series of articles on this 
subject, we hope to return to it in future issues.—Ed., 
THE CANADIAN ForvuM.] 





NOTICE. 


Two dollars have been received from a sub- 
scriber who omitted to fill in the accompanying 
renewal-form with his name and address. Any 


paid-up reader receiving further expiry notices 
should at once communicate with the Business 
Manager, giving date and form of remittance. 

















THE MENTALITY OF APES* 

HERE is no science of life for the reason that 
a science has not yet been able to grapple with 

the animate. Our so-called biological sciences 
have so far dealt only with dead material or have 
described solely certain mechanisms of living or- 
ganisms. We may believe that if we thoroughly 
understood the mechanism we should understand 
the living organism. But this view of Huxley’s, 
that mind is an epiphenomenon of mechanism is 
now of little more than historic interest. Never- 
theless the mechanistic hypothesis has so far re- 
mained a working assumption for the biologist, for 
his proofs must be according to the rules of physi- 
cal science and verifiable by experiment. To speak 
of a ‘life-force’ has been outside the rules of the 
game because a life-force is not demonstrable. 

It is this stricture perhaps more than any other 
factor that has made science an almost trivial study 
from the point of view of the philosopher, and which 
provides some explanation of why science has littte 
appeal to a large proportion of thinking people. It 
is thus, too, that some have jumped the traces of 
scientific tradition, maintaining that matter and 
motion can not explain the universe and that mind 
is a problem in itself. Science has no answer to 
this attitude, and, indeed, modern physical theory 
seems to support it. So that the organism is no 
longer regarded as merely an aggregation of danc- 
ing atoms from which emanate, as it were, a lumin- 
escence called life, but as a psycho-physical entity 
where mind is as fundamental as matter. Experi- 
mental psychology has thus earned the title of a 
science, as it is not now regarded as working on anv 
unnecessary assumptions. 

Psychology as a science is only beginning. It 
has as yet no generalizations of the nature of the 
laws of physical science, but even if it never attain 
any, the scientific method in psychology need not 
necessarily be a failure. Experimental psychology 
is still in the descriptive stage, and at that only 
tentatively. 

The ‘intelligence tests’ used in educational 
psychology can hardly be regarded as adding much 
to our knowledge of experimental psychology, 
although they may be useful enough for a rough 
grading of students’ mental capacities where a 
measure of information appears to be as desirable 





*The Mentality of Apes, by W. Kohier, trans. by Ells 
Winter (Kegan Paul; pp. 342; 16/-). 
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as a measure of intelligence. The pedagogue tends 
to have too much respect for the quantitative meth- 
ods of physical science and too little respect for the 
intricacies of the mind to realize that the magic 
word ‘science’ is yet not equal to the mind which 
created it. 

It is thus a satisfaction to find an experimenter 
making a genuine effort to lay a stone that will 
remain in the foundations of experimental psych- 
ology. Professor Kohler’s main problem has been 
to decide if chimpanzees have intelligence, and his 
book describes the experimental methods devised 
to determine his positive findings. His observations 
were made mainly in the first half of 1914 on some 
nine apes at the Teneriffe station supported by the 
Prussian Academy of Science between 1914 and 
1920. 

The book is of the greatest human interest. The 
apes have all characters as distinct as we are likely 
to find in any nine persons taken at random, and 
much more distinct and better drawn than we 
usually find in a work of fiction. When we have 
finished the book we feel we have made real friends 
in Nueva the wise, Sultan the clever, Chica the ven- 
turous, Grande the tireless, and Rana the friendly 
one, if not in the enigmatical Tercera ‘who sat on 
a box’. 

As a contribution to experimental psychology 
the book is one of the first order. The problems put 
to the apes are not marked so much by ingenuity as 
by their simplicity and suitability for revealing the 
mental processes of the animals. Perhaps no previ- 
ous investigation of animal psychology has so 
clearly recognized the importance of the type of 
problem for this kind of investigation. The test 
must be within such limits of difficulty as the chim- 
panzee can possibly show insight in. Results ob- 
tained from complicated and accidentally-chosen 
test material can have little value as the problem is 
too complicated for analysis. As Kohler says, ‘the 
experimenter should recognize that every intellig- 
ence test is a test, not only of the creature examined, 
but also of the experimenter himself’. 

‘Intelligence’ is a type of behaviour recognizable 
from experience, but which cannot yet be exactly 
defined. 

As experience shows, we do not speak of be- 
haviour as being intelligent, when human beings or 
animals obtain their objective by a direct unquestion- 
able route which without doubt arises out of their 
organization. But what seems to us ‘intelligence’ tends 
to be called into play when circumstances block a 
course which seems obvious to us, leaving open a 
roundabout path which the human being or animal 
takes, so meeting the situation. 

All the tests are thus devised to accord with this 
conception of intelligence. Thus, food is put on the 


ground outside the ape’s cage at such a distance 
that it cannot be reached by the arm but can be 
pulled within reach with a stick; or from the roof 
of the cage bananas are suspended which are again 
only obtainable with a stick, by standing on a box 
dragged into a certain position, by a vaulting pole, 
and by other means according to the experiment. 
In all cases, however, the situation can be potenti- 
ally surveyed. For this reason ‘maze’ experiments, 
the pulling of latches, and all such devices as can- 
not possibly be intelligently solved by the animal 
are justly condemned by Kohler. 

It is necessary to state that there was no train- 
ing of the animals. They had been brought from the 
Cameroons to the Teneriffe station, and apart from 
people they had seen on the voyage were quite un- 
accustomed to human beings. If any tool, such as 
a stick, box, rope, etc., was necessary in the course 
of the experiment, it was put into the animal’s 
enclosure some time before, so that there should 
be no suggestion on the part of the experimenter 
that the tool was for a particular purpose. The 
best evidence is shown throughout the book that 
the greatest care was taken to prevent complicating 
factors in the course of the test, and equally great 
caution is exercised in the interpretation of the 
results. 

Yet Kohler is emphatic when the outcome of the 
test is open to no doubt. Thus, the ‘genuine’ solu- 
tion can never be confused with other behaviour. 
And here we have one of the most important and 
interesting observations in the whole book. Let us 
take our author’s own words: 

The ‘obstacle’ test was not solved by a series of 
imperceptible pushes involuntarily given to the cage 
in the act of stretching towards the prize. Quite the 
contrary: during the lapse of two hours, Tschego 
did not move the cage one millimetre from its original 
position, and when the solution arrived, the cage was 
not shouldered to one side, but suddenly gripped with 
both hands, and thrust back. It was a genuine solu- 
tion. [Or again], quite abruptly, and without visible 
external cause, Sultan ceased belabouring the door 
and bolt, remained for a@ moment motionless, sprang 
to the ground, traversed the passage at a gallop, and 
was back in a moment with the box. 

It would have been very interesting if Kohler 
had been able to give us more tests with children. 
But as he has here laid the foundations of what 
appears to be an excellent technique there is no 
doubt that we shall soon have some reliable re- 
searches in this direction. We may compare with 
the achievements of Tschego and Sultan that of a 
little girl in a somewhat similar test: 


A little girl of one year and three months, able to 
walk alone for a few weeks, is brought into a blind 
alley, set up ad hoc (two metres long and one and a 
half wide), and on the other side of the partition, some 
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attractive object is put in front of her eyes; first she 
pushes towards the object, i.e., against the partition, 
then looks round slowly, lets her eyes run along the 
blind alley, suddenly laughs joyfully, and in a moment 
is off on a trot round the corner to the objective. 


It very often happens that the animal gets into 
a rage in the course of the tests, especially when he 
seems to be very near the solution which just fails 
to ‘dawn upon him’. Such an anger commands 
human sympathy! And how similar the behaviour 
of Sultan when chided to that of a wayward child. 
He refuses to do anything he is told and sulks. 
When watched unawares he does that which is 
expected of him and when his chastener later 
appears there is a frenzied scene of reconciliation. 

We have not space to consider the multitude of 
interesting results which Kohler has obtained. Suf- 
fice it to say that many of them are not what we 
should expect and that the results of the observa- 
tions are not in accord with intellectualist interpre- 
tation. Kohler, however, does little theorizing. He 
is at considerable pains to show that his results are 





not open to interpretations other than he has 
adopted. ‘Chance’ cannot explain his findings, nox 
can ‘simple imitation’ for which he has the pro- 
foundest respect; for there is no imitation without 
some measure of insight, and chimpanzees seldom 
imitate. Chimpanzees are deceived by the simplest 
optical difficulties; and observation attributed to the 
belief that the upright position is necessary for 
‘absolute special orientation’. For this reason, too, 
the use of boxes for building was not entirely suc- 
cessful. The apes understood fairly well height and 
approach to the object but have no sense of statics. 

Finally, Kohler is careful not to associate him- 
self with any present psychological theories, such 
as Hartman’s theory that the bird builds its nest 
from the ‘unconscious’, or Bergson’s postulate of 
the élan vital, nor with what he calls the ‘neo-vital- 
ists’ and ‘psycho-vitalists’ who are equally unsatis- 
fied with Darwinian chance. He is however on 
common ground with these in so far that a theory 


of chance is rejected. 
PESTLE. 


ON EARTHLY CHOIRS 
BY FRED JACOB 


that the existence in their city of a large and 

successful choral society gives them an en- 
viable eminence in the musical firmament. It 
would be a surprising and also a chastening experi- 
ence for them to mix with representatives of other 
cities where the higher forms of music are culti- 
vated. They would find themselves in much the 
same position as a grower of prize cabbages who 
had wandered by mistake into a gathering of 
specialists in orchid and rose culture. In centres 
where they do not take a great interest in the cul- 
tivation of choral music, their attitude towards 
choirs and massed singing is kind but condescend- 
ing. 

Choirs have their place, but that place is in 
churches rather than in concert halls. The bulk 
and perhaps the best of choral music does not deal 
with secular themes. A choir can sing religious 
music more satisfactorily than a quartette or a 
soloist because it has the detached, reverential feel- 
ing required by sacred compositions. A soloist is 
too personal, too clever at the suggestion of 
sensuous emotion to be altogether happy in litur- 
gical music. He or she is almost certain to possess 
all the artifices that have to be developed in 
theatrical singing, and the better the singing 
proves, the more certain it is to lift you from eccle- 
siastical surroundings to the atmosphere of the 


[inate are persons in Toronto who believe 





opera house or the concert hall. But the choir, with 
its solemn mood, its stately technique, and its im- 
personal tone, gives perfect expression to the ideas 
of praise and devotion that form two-thirds of 
divine service. In fact, the modern church choir 
frequently does its portion of the service much 
better than the preacher looks after the instruc- 
tional third part. 

One peculiarity of the choral-music situation is 
that certain sacred compositions have shown a ten- 
dency to wander into surroundings to which they do 
‘not belong. Oratorios are the most incongruous of 
art forms, if they can be called an art form. In the 
concert hall, the tradition of their performance is 
unspeakably awkward and ugly. They are pre- 
sented with a background of men in conventional 


evening dress and women in ghastly white that 
accentuates any natural homeliness that they may 


possess and disguises their possibilities of beauty. 
In the foreground the soloists are grouped. Before 
you stands St. Paul or Elijah, clad in modern soup- 
and-fish, while angels and virgins wear dazzling 
creations—a jarring spot of flame in the conven- 
tional colour scheme. An oratorio in a concert hall 
is a difficult thing to classify ; it can hardly be called 
a religious exercise, and it clearly is not entertain- 
ment. I am glad to say that, on this continent, the 
oratorios are moving back into the churches, where 
they belong. Ina sacred edifice their peculiarities 
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can be neutralized; with the choir in uniform and 
the soloists placed so that their individualities are 
submerged in the mass, the composition is unfolded 
more like a narrative illustrated by music than like 
a denaturized drama. 

In the nature of things, secular choral societies 
belong to small cities and towns. In communities 
where musicians who rank above the mediocre are 
scarce, and where there is not sufficient money to 
bring in high-priced artists, they can, at least, 
organize acceptable choirs. A capable leader will 
weld indifferent material into a fairly acceptable 
whole, and it proves an effective centre for musical 
culture in the town. To choral singing must be 
given the credit of having done more than anything 
else to bring the mass of Canadians into touch with 
the better forms of music. I suppose that choirs and 
community singing may be ranked as the strongest 
forces in the fight against the execrable influence 
of American jazz. For what it has done to further 
the cause of art, let all praise be accorded to choral 
music. But don’t let us run away with the notion 
that a choir can ever be the last word in achieve- 
ment of any so-called musical centre. 

No matter how carefully a choir may be drilled, 
its field of expression is limited. In the first place, 
it lacks the variety of voices to be found in an 
orchestra. Soprano, tenor, contralto, bass—on ac- 
count of their intrinsic qualities, you can secure 
just about the same variation of tone that would be 
furnished by an orchestra consisting of violins and 
violas, ’cellos and basses. By means of dynamics 
and shading, a choir increases the possible number 
of effects that it can secure. Even then, a festival 
of choral music only is bound to become 
monotonous. A choir is not as perfect a medium as 
an orchestra for expressing the personality of a 
conductor. I do not know whether a musician of 
genius could become a prima donna conductor in 
choral music, like so many of his orchestral 
brothers. Perhaps he could if he thought it worth 
the effort, but so far the prima donna choral con- 
ductor has not appeared, at least in Canada. 

The impersonal quality of choral singing that 
makes it so suitable for sacred song is another han- 
dicap that it suffers in the concert hall. It is sel- 
dom that you hear the spirit of drama adequately 
expressed in a choral composition, and the more 
personal emotions, that delight us in good recitals 
as well as in orchestral concerts, are practically 
never suggested. The shortcomings of choral 
music are inherent in the form itself. That being 
the case, it is bound to seem less important than 
orchestra or opera or individual song, in spite of its 
few great moments, like the sublimity of Beet- 








hoven’s Choral Symphony and the celestial fervour 
of Bach’s B minor Mass. 

Among the cities with which I have any ac- 
quaintance, Toronto is unique in its worship of 
choral music. The Mendelssohn Choir established 
for itself a social as well as an artistic pre-eminence 
in the days when the community was small enough 
for such things to be reasonable, and the tradition 
still continues. It is easy to find Torontonians who 
regard the Mendelssohn Choir as above criticism. 
Indeed, most of us have been in the habit, without 
much knowledge to go on, of assuming that no 
other choir, anywhere, ever sang quite so well as 
the Mendelssohnians. I can remember my own sur- 
prise and chagrin when I heard the comments of a 
highly-cultured Italian musician after the Manzoni 
Requiem. I was highly delighted with the render- 
ing of Verdi’s stirring composition; he was keenly 
disappointed. He took passage after passage, and 
described how he had heard them done in Italy. 
But I could only stand silent, for I had nothing but 
the Mendelssohn’s own standard by which to judge 
them. And I am not the only man in Toronto who 
has made that mistake. 

If Toronto has passed the choir stage in its 
musical development, why does it cling so tena- 
ciously to the tradition that a choral organization 
may be the last word in musical expression? Per- 
haps the union of the Mendelssohn Choir and the 
superb Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra had 
something to do with it. Now that the musical 
twins have parted company, it will be a testing time 
for the choir. It is going to be interesting to see 
whether it can hold by its own unaided strength 
the prestige and popularity which have been won 
by the Mendelssohn-Philadelphia festivals since the 
war. 

There is another test, and it is one that the 
Mendelssohn Choir has not met successfully. To 
me it seems the most vital test of all. All forms 
of interpretative artistic activity ought to lead to 
creative activity. If a musical centre turns out a 
number of notable pianists, it should sooner or later 
produce a few composers, inspired by the other 
activity. If the Hart House Theatre continues for 
fifteen years without having discovered at least a 
couple of native dramatists of importance, I, for 
one, shall be greatly disappointed. But the career 
of the Mendelssohn Choir has been lamentably 
sterile. In more than a generation it has given no 
impetus to creative activity in our midst. Perhaps 
the existence of the choir moved Dr. A. S. Vogt to 
write his charming ‘Indian Lullaby’, but other 
composers of whose works the chorus has given the 
initial performance found their incentive elsewhere 
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—I mean composers like Dr. Healy Willan and Dr. 
Ernest MacMillan. The great failure of the Men- 
delssohn Choir has been as an inspiration to cre- 
ative work. It has not stirred the vital spark in a 
native composer. If one cared to trace back the 
argument, the reason might be found to be that 
choral music is the foundation of the musical life 
of an English community, but that no wise builder 
should try to continue the foundation up into the 


super-structure. 

For fear that my attitude towards earthly choirs 
has seemed entirely unfriendly, may I add one 
thing more that can be said for these festival organ- 
izations? Every choir contains a couple of hun- 
dred potential soloists, mostly inferior, who might 
very likely be giving recitals if they did not get the 
opportunity to take part in demonstrations of mob 
music. 


‘SAINT JOAN’ IN FRANCE 


BY T. A. 


HE Saint Joan of Bernard Shaw was performed 
T for the first time in December, 1923, and in 

the short space of one and a half years it has 
been translated into almost all European languages 
and played with extraordinary success in almost 
every capital on the continent. But what is most 
interesting is its success in Paris. In the French 
language there are some three hundred odd plays 
written on the Maid of Orleans. Not one of these 
has, in itself, given its author any special claim for 
fame; a few of them have been ordinarily success- 
ful, causing for a time a certain commotion in the 
theatrical world; but by far the greater number of 
them repose peacefully on library shelves, to be dis- 
turbed only very occasionally by the student of the his- 
tory of literature. Then, following these failures, semi- 
failures, and mild successes of French authors, 
Shaw enters the scene with a recreated Joan, who 
enthuses the French people as the real maid did 
some five hundred years ago. 

Shaw, of course, before his Saint Joan, was not 
unknown in France. Unlike Shakespeare, who was 
for one hundred years not heard of and for one 
hundred years hated before being finally studied 
and loved in this country, this modern dramatist, 
with his genius for wit and spirituality, found a 
direct entrance into the hearts of French people, 
where, with his Saint Joan, he has gained a per- 
manent place. The following remarks, based on a 
study of French criticisms of this play, are an at- 
tempt to determine the nature of its appeal to the 
nation whose national heroine is its subject. 

In passing, it is interesting to note that this year 
1925 has offered a veritable ‘Joan of Arc cycle’. In 
the theatre, three new plays have been presented since 
the first of the year—La Vierge au grand Coeur by M. 
Francois Porché, the Jehanne d’Arc by Mme. Mer- 
cédés de Acosta, and the Saint Joan of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. M. Joseph Delteil in March published his 
Life of Joan of Arc, a work of remarkable merit. 
Then we need only to go back four years, to 
1921, to find the profound study of M. Champion 
on the legal proceedings against the maid, a book 


STONE 


which has given rise to a seemingly endless series 
of articles in various law journals. So while one 
may say that France, interested as she is in her 
Joan, was ready to give Shaw’s play full considera- 
tion, still it must be admitted that in the face of all 
the competition which gave rise to this interest, 
its tremendous success is all the more remarkable. 

History taught at the State schools of France 
says that Joan ‘believed’ that she heard voices; 
that taught at the church schools, that Joan ‘heard’ 
voices. Putting aside communists and radical anti- 
clericals, whose fanaticisms have warped their 
spirits, one finds that these two ideas with regard 
to Joan divide the French into two camps. There 
are those who see the heroine and the saint consub- 
stantially united; there are the others who glorify 
only the enchanting heroine. This dualism evi- 
dences itself perfectly in literature. It must be 
admitted that for the sceptical artist, from this 
point of view, much that is beautiful in Joan’s spirit 
remains as a closed book, while for the catholic 
the essentials of the miracle (for he is bound to 
consider her work as such) appear clearly, because 
by his faith he moves at his ease in the realm of the 
supernatural. But both the sceptic and the true 
catholic, because of the two different ideas ex- 
plained above, are forced into a position either of 
compromise or of isolation. Thus no French author 
has ever dared to create a Joan either altogether 
human or altogether sublime. He has always to 
place himself between the two ideals for fear of 
offending the hereditary veneration or the heredit- 
ary scepticism. Then, too, however great may be 
the desire of the sceptic to remain true to his un- 
belief, if I may be permitted such a phrase, it is 
demanding almost the impossible to ask him to dis- 
sociate Joan entirely from the setting in which he 
knows her, a setting gilded by the flames of a mil- 
lion candles, polished and repolished by legends, 
and so profoundly enthused by all that is great and 
truly ideal in the French people. 

What is Shaw’s position? Looking in from 
without, free from all national and patriotic en- 
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thusiasm, he encounters no scruples which would 
ptevent him from robbing Joan of her bandelettes 
and from touching her uncovered face with his bare 
hands. He has dared to desecrate the holy of 
holies, to tear away the veil of mystical legends so 
as to gaze upon the naked facts. And what so 
astonishes and pleases the French people is that in 
this realistic exposure he shows that the true life 
of their national heroine contains beauties and in- 
spirations much more wonderful than does the 
mysiicism which places the true Joan far beyond 
the limits of comprehension. Shaw strikes a note 
in his play which has never been sounded before: 
let the catholic believe that her inspiration came 
from heaven directly by real voices, let the non- 
catholic believe that it came indirectly from heaven 
because she was born a genius and that her voices 
were the creation of her dramatic imagination, or 
even let the ultra-sceptic believe that she never had 
any inspiration, but that she was merely the tool 
and the goat of the church and the army—in spite 
of all these differences the everlasting greatness 
and beauty of her work remains a common heritage 
for us all, whatever be our ideas concerning the 
origin of the power which made possible its ac- 
complishment. Here, I believe, lies the greatest 
reason for Shaw’s success in France with his Saint 
Joan. Without having to adopt either a position of 
uncertain compromise or a position of bigoted 
isolation, he has created a real Joan who makes a 
universal appeal because he shows that, in the final 
analysis, it is her achievements which count and 
not our petty palaverings on the subject of the 
nature of her genius. 

For the French people, there is something su- 
premely beautiful in the homage that Shaw pays 
to their Joan. From this point of view, the appeal 
of his play may be likened to that of Rosebery’s 
Napoleon. In a short space of years the genius of 
two great Englishmen—although some French 
critics have emphasized the fact that Shaw is Irish 
and have displayed a particular delight in drawing 
attention to the jests which, as such, he has aimed 
at the English—has been inspired by two of the 
greatest figures in French history to create undying 
monuments to their glory. ‘Works of contrition’, 
one critic calls them, which description, while it 
might be true to a very slight extent, if at all, cer- 
tainly falls wide of the fundamental source of the 
inspiration which gave rise to the two tributes. For 
Shaw’s Saint Joan is indeed a tribute and a homage 
to the glory of the Maid. And the French people 
are all the more ready to accept it in its fullness as 
such when they look about them and see what 





some of their own great writers have tried to do to 
this heroine, who, as I said above, stands for all 
that is truest and finest in the character of this 
people. Voltaire made her ridiculous and a child 
of sin, leaving us with many doubts as to her own 
chastity; Anatole France followed in his footsteps, 
using the maid as an innocent victim to sacrifice 
on the altars which he erected to Anti-clericalism, 
Anti-mysticism, and all of the other ‘Antis’ in the 
worship of which he was a past-master. The life 
of Joan by Delteil, which I mentioned above, is 
indeed a work of considerable merit. But it is full 
of paradoxes. Its author, although he makes an 
honest attempt to create an understandable Joan, 
at the same time distorts the facts of history to suit 
his own scepticism. La Vierge au grand coeur of 
Porché may be called, with impunity, I think, the 
greatest play in French which has been inspired 
by the Maid. But it seems to me that the author’s 
genius evidences itself more in the original methods 
which he adopts to respect both facts and beliefs, 
than in the construction of a great drama. He 
takes us to Domrémy, for instance, and there he 
‘materializes the apparitions’. He shows us neither 
the trial nor the burning. During most of the play, 
however, he juggles with facts and legends in such 
a way as neither to insult nor satisfy anyone.— 
But lack of space prevents me from going deeper 
into these very interesting comparisons. 

I could not end, however, without at least mcr- 
tioning the very remarkable interpretation of 
Shaw’s play at the Théatre des Arts, the theatre of 
Mme. Pitoeff, who played the role of the Maid. 
From the point of view of acting, one must see it 
—it can only be described as perfect. ‘Could the 
Duse or Bernhardt have done better? asks one 
critic. From the point of view of presentation, it 
seemed to me the realization of the most beautiful 
theatrical dream imaginable. I have not seen the 
play in English, but if its Anglo-Saxon interpreta- 
tion equals its French one, there is no mystery 
about its popularity. 


SIGHT 
BY S. H. HOOKE 


‘Those who love want wisdom’.—So 
Love’s poet said. One thing I know, 
The blinding flash of inward sight 

Love gives transcends life’s common light. 


Yea, this Iswear. I never saw 

That sole and all-compelling law 
Whereby the stars in order move 
Until my heart had learned to love. 
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BOOKS ON MUSIC 


A Musicat Critic’s Hotiay, by Ernest Newman 
(Knopf; pp. xi, 330; $3.00) ; 

VARIATIONS ON THE THEME OF Music, by W. J. 
Turner (Heinemann; pp. vi, 316; $2.50). 


HE London bus-man who spent his holiday riding 
on the top of a bus between Shepherd’s Bush 
and East Ham anticipated Mr. Newman. Relieved 
of the pressure of the journalistic season, and of the 
necessity of writing up concerts of merely ephemeral 
interest, Mr. Newman retires to a friend’s country 
house, not with a view to improving his drives or his 
long putts, nor with the object of reducing the popu- 
lation of the feathered world, but with the intention 
of meditating, in a quiet and leisurely fashion, on the 
most fundamental problem that can present itself to 
a man of any profession—namely, what is the ulti- 
mate value of his work? 

In the face of notorious instances of the blindness 
of critics of a past day to the greatness of contem- 
porary composers, can the views of a writer of to-day 
be regarded as anything more than an expression, 
of likes and dislikes, or can they be based on general 
principles which apply to music of all the ages? Is it 
true that the great composer is so far in advance of hig 
age that only posterity can understand him? There 
is unquestionably a popular impression to that effect, 
and the frequent use of this as a warning by the par- 
tisans of this or that ‘futurist’ composer has tended 
to render the more timid of our critics tongue-tied, or 
at least evasive, in discussing works of an ‘advanced’ 
type. Mr. Newman is re-assuring. In profundity of 
knowledge and lucidity of logic he has scarcely a peer 
in his profession to-day, and his conclusions should 
put an end to much of the loose argument so common 
among his less erudite brethren. These conclusions 
are, in brief, (1) that no composer of the first rank 
whose works had an opportunity of becoming gener- 
ally known has failed to receive due recognition from 
his contemporaries; (2) that the attacks made on the 
great composers of the past by their contemporaries 
were usually based on technical and pedantic, rather 
than on aesthetic grounds; (3) that the boldest exper- 
iments and most daring innovations were generally 
the work of the lesser men, and that the new ideas 
of any age have had to be fertilized by composers 
with a solid technique based upon the experience of 
the past before coming to fruition; (4) that the blind- 
ness of critics has more frequently taken the form of 
over-praising men of small calibre than of disparaging 








the great. In applying these conclusions to the prob- 
lems of to-day, the author sums up his view of the 
matter as follows: 


We may take it for granted, I think, that none of the 
new works of to-day that fail to justify themselves at once, 
aesthetically, to the average musical sense of the period 
will be of much significance for the future, no matter how 
fertile they may be in suggestions of new technical re- 
sources—suggestions which the future may or may not 
choose to take up. We can hold fast to the unshakable 
principles that no composer of genius has failed to be re- 
cognized as such in his own day, and that while the average 
musical consciousness is quick to respond to any vital 
originality of thought, it is inclined to be critical of the 
psuedo-originality that consists merely in being different 
from the rest. 


It is scarcely possible to enter into any detailed 
account of Mr. Newman’s argument; his name should 
be sufficient guarantee that he will not be led astray, 
either by superficial knowledge or by a priori reason- 
ing. His examination of the cases of Wagner and 
of Monteverde is particularly penetrating. Whether 
he will succeed in re-assuring such of his fellow, 
critics as have been terrorized by the fear of posterity 
into reserving their judgment when it should be given 
remains to be seen. 

I do not know anything about Mr. Turner, but I 
venture a guess that his age is not far beyond twenty- 
five. Perhaps in another twenty-five years he will re- 
read his book and be tempted to say, as Beethoven is 
reported to have said on hearing a work composed in 
his early years, ‘Ah! Beethoven [Turner]! What an 
ass you were in those days!’ I open the book at ran- 
dom, and find: 

The only music that is set to words is bad music—i.e., 
music that is not sufficiently music. Conversely, the only 
poetry that can be set to music is bad poetry—i.e., poetry 
that is not sufficiently poetry. There is no harm in admiring 
Bach’s Cantatas and Passions, Wagner’s Parsifal and Puc- 
cini’s Madam Butterfly, so long as we keep our tongue in 
our cheek. There is even virtue in recognizing that Bach 


had more intellectual and emotional power than an infinite 
number of Puccinis and Stravinskys. But Bach a great 


religious composer! Oh, dear, no! ... The hymn is an 
Anglo-Teutonic contrivance for getting exercise before the 
Sunday dinner. . . . I believe the German sings to relieve 


his feelings, just as the Englishman sings to relieve his 
muscles. 


Mr. Turner never leaves us in any doubt about his 
feelings, though we are not always clear about his 
aesthetic point of view—particularly when he is dis; 
cussing aesthetics. He lets himself go about many 
things: about the movies (‘I would as soon spend a 
night in Hell as an evening in a cinema’) ; about the 
general public (‘It is lazy, stupid, indifferent, apathetic, 
and incapable of sustained desire, effort or discipline. 
. . . Of all the many sickening forms of cant, this 
‘democratic’ flattery of the ignorant, bullying, sheep- 
like multitude is the grossest and most loathsome’). 
To paraphrase Hamlet, All which, Sir, though I 
most powerfully and potently believe, yet I hold it not 
necessary to have it thus set down. 
In spite of all this, and of occasional grammatical 
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errors and mis-statements, I enjoyed reading Mr. 
Turner’s Variations; he is by no means merely an 
ass—in fact, some of his judgments are singularly, 
penetrating, and they are nearly always amusingly 
expressed. He is at his best when he is most appre- 
ciative—for instance, in his articles on Mozart and 
Beethoven. In his tastes he tends to be conservative, 
but he has all the young man’s enthusiasm for scold- 
ing the world in general, and his own country in par- 
ticular. In his first article, headed ‘My Country, the 
Land of Shams’, he lays England, so to speak, across 
his knee, and administers a sound thrashing; a quaint 
scene, truly, and yet it is good to see that Englishmen 
can be so irritated by the self-complacency of English- 
men. It takes very hard knocking to make much im- 
pression on that solid wall—but is England the only 
country in need of such vigorous chastisement? 


FRENCH CRITICS ON ENGLISH LETTERS 


HIsTOIRE DE LA LITTERATURE ANGLAISE, by E. 
Legonis and L. Cazamian (Librairie Hachette; pp. 
xiii, 1,312; $2.00). 

O F late years some of the most memorable studies 

of English literature have been written by 
French scholars—Jusserand’s Histoire Littéraire du 
Peuple Anglais, which stands alone as a re-creation 
of English life as revealed by its literature, Angellier’s 
Burns, Castellain’s Ben Jonson, Legonis’ !Vordsworth 
and his Spenser are but a few of them—and despite a 
legitimate scepticism about finding a national stamp 
on writing, there is no denying the common quality 
which these books show. They all carry their erudi- 
tion lightly; are planned with a lucid orderliness, and 
in their writing are at once lively and precise. 

This new survey of English literature is no ex- 
ception. It carries buoyantly most of the heavy cargo 
which is inevitable to its kind, and matters of 
biography and bibliography it neatly stows away in 
footnotes. Its deliberate interest is with the writing 
rather than with the writers. It attempts to trace, 
from Widsith to the novels of James Joyce, the 
growth and vagaries of the English spirit as mani- 
fested in its literature, ‘surtout mettant en évidence les 
premiers signes, les tatonnements, les avances et les 
reculs, les triomphes aussi du sens artistique’. 

Being Frenchmen the authors tend to expound 
a thesis; this is nothing more daring than a recog- 
nition of the periodicity of our literature, the ever- 
quickening rhythm of the classical and romantic. Nor 
does their interest in any theory affect the general 
excellence of their critical estimates. In these there 
may be nothing stirringly new, but one is struck time 
and again by an almost surprising understanding of 
the English temperament, by a rare catholicity of 
taste, and by a sanity of judgment which invariably 








finds happy expression. Professor Legonis’ few 
chapters on the Elizabethan drama, and particularly 
his discussion of the influence of the native play 
traditions on the theatre of Shakespeare, give as 
stimulating a summary as could be found anywhere. 
Professor Cazamian’s part of the History—forward 
from the mid-seventeenth century—culminates in an 
interesting commentary on our literature of to-day 
and of to-morrow. Here the obvious welter of ten- 
dencies baffles the theorist of periodicity, and his 
analysis is far too lucid to be true; nevertheless he has 
much to say that is good on the still receding inward- 
ness of the novel and on what he deems to be the 
healthy freshening of our literature by its necessary 
appeal to new classes of readers. 


“THE SUPREMELY ABLE STATESMAN’ 


THE Earty Lire anp LETTERS oF Cavour, 1810- 
1848, by A. J. Whyte (Oxford; pp. xix, 384; $4.50). 
R. H. W. STEED (Through Thirty Years; i, 
pp. 45 ff.) makes an interesting comparison 
between Bismarck and Cavour. ‘General beneficence’ 
for his nation and for the world at large is the test 
of ‘the supremely able statesman’: and Mr. Steed 
maintains that Cavour alone in Europe during the 
last half of the nineteenth century came up to this 
standard. On the whole Mr. Steed is justified in his 
estimate. 

Historians and general students of politics are 
under serious obligations to Mr. A. J. Whyte for his 
new book. Not only is it a fascinating personal reve- 
lation of a man great as well as good, but it is the 
first general study of Cavour’s pre-political life, and 
its intimate pages enable us for the first time to watch 
and to estimate the intellectual, political, and moral 
developments which issued in that fulness of Cavour’s 
character which has called forth Mr. Steed’s un- 
stinted praise. Mr. Whyte’s success lies in the admir- 
able skill with which he has allowed Cavour’s letters, 
diary, and writings to reveal the growth of a man 
who early in his life set out to achieve a noble political 
ambition—to shed the past, to teach that Italian govern- 
ments must fail because they were part and parcel 
of the doomed system of Metternich, to greet for his 
country the dawn of a newer and better order. 

To this ambition Cavour brought ‘gray matter’, 
perseverance, enthusiasm, and, above all, a sense of 
humour. In addition, it was conceived in no narrow 
sense. Italy was to be part of the world’s ‘statelier 
Eden’ which was about to arise in Europe, and to that 
aim Cavour devoted himself in extraordinary width 
of preparation. He was perhaps the best informed 
statesman of his day, and he had a genius for that 
‘practical opportunism’—‘le tact des choses possibles’, 
as he called it—which enabled him to steer with grow- 
ing success between futile theory on the one hand, 
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and ephemeral party triumphs on the other. He saw 
the implications of the Industrial Revolution, of 
scientific progress, of the widening interdependence 
of modern life, and he looked for a future for Italy in 
which these would be thoroughly assimilated under 
a constitutional government. 

Mr. Whyte’s book is a revealing portrait We be- 
lieve this is the first historical work from his pen, 
and it is not often that a’ writer at once makes such 
demands on favourable criticism. He has made an 
undoubted contribution to history, and every student 
of modern Europe is his serious debtor. The book is 
well indexed and there are some admirable illustra- 


LAZARUS 


Béraud (Macmillans in 


tions. 


Lazarus, by Henri 
Canada; pp. 187; $2.00). 
*W/OUR case, which is fairly common, you know, 

is one of dual personality supervening on a vio- 
lent traumatism.’ The theme of dual personality is not 
new, but as far as I know this is the first novel to 
deal with the subject in a wholly realistic and scientific 
manner. The scaffolding of the story is simple. Jean 
Mourin, a young musician, while travelling in the Alps 
in a motor charabanc with his wife, meets with an 
accident in which his wife is killed and he himself 
receives a brain injury which produces a prolonged 
change of personality. For sixteen years he is an in- 
mate of an asylum as Gervais, a tailor. On the even- 
ing of December 17, 1922, he regains his former per- 
sonality for a brief period, then relapses. The book 
is a vivid description of his mental journeys during 
this momentary interval. During this interval he re- 
turns to the house in which he had lived with his wife, 
he goes to Paris, he is haunted by his other self, the 
tailor Gervais, he murders Gervais, and in the act of 
escaping by steamer discovers that the steamer is the 
hospital and finally relapses into his second personality 
again. 

The power of the rather grey sombre story lies 
in the skill with which M. Béraud has succeeded in 
conveying the sense of that expansion of time which 
occurs in dreams. One recalls the story of the soldier 
on guard at midnight at Strassburg during the Franco- 
German war, who fell asleep as the first stroke of mid- 
night sounded. He dreamed that a procession of all 
the dead, hideous with mutilations, who had fallen in 
the war, slowly defiled before him for the space of 
eight hours. As the horrible procession ended he 
awoke, and the last stroke of midnight sounded. In 
the same way M. Béraud has transcribed the long- 
drawn tension, haunting terror, and loneliness of the 
year which is compressed into the few moments of 
regained consciousness before the darkness closed 
again. The translation is good and vigorous and the 
book is an extremely interesting psychological study. 








SEA HORSES AND NIGHTMARES 

Sea Horses, by Francis Brett Young (Cassell; 
pp. 310; 7/6) ; 

Harvest IN Poranp, by Geoffrey Dennis (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. 340; $2.50). 

EA HORSES is a good novel gone wrong. When 

Glanvil of the Vega, youngest master of his com- 
pany, sailing out of Naples with a mixed cargo for 
Panda in Portuguese East, is persuaded to break the 
traditions of his line and ship a woman passenger, we 
are positively oppressed by the sultriness of the possi- 
bilities. For the austere Glanvil has sacrificed desire 
over-long on the altar of his ambition; young Hervey, 
the ‘third’, is a susceptible romantic ; the second mate is 
a carnal fellow whose shore leaves have been Paphian 
interludes in a Spartan fight up from wharf-rat to 
master’s certificate; and to make trouble inevitable we 
have snuffling old Cheadle, the chief engineer, a long- 
nosed Puritan and inveterate gossip. Add to these 
ingredients when Panda is reached, a husband gone 
native, a grafting Portuguese governor, and a villain- 
ous comprador plotting barratry and blackmail, and we 
have the makings of a swingeing yarn. And then our 
author, having made these bright creations live for us 
and brought the very smells of that gaudy port of cor- 
ruption to our noses, spoils the whole play by a childish 
bungling of the situations he has built up with pains- 
taking yet felicitous care. This is a case where colla- 
boration might have produced one of the most stirring 
novels of the year. Mr. Young has written with a col- 
laborator before, and we hope he will be persuaded to 
try it again. 

But although a collaborator might be the salva- 
tion of Mr. Brett Young, we doubt whether anything 
can be done for Mr. Geoffrey Dennis. He has chosen 
the sort of theme that Mr. Algernon Blackwood can 
develop with beauty, and which an author of our 
youth, whose name we have forgotten, once fashioned 
into a blood-congealing horror called Dracula; but he 
hammers out his tale of psychic experience in the 
pseudo-realist manner of war fiction, and the result is 
a pinchbeck thing. He is himself, apparently, the 
noisy hero of the story, for the life and background 
of his Moody-and-Sankey protagonist, Emmanuel Lee, 
tally closely with the facts furnished about Mr. Den- 
nis in his publisher’s notes, and this lends a semblance 
of reality to Emmanuel’s experiences in his native 
Midlands—where he is warned at a séance that the 
Devil is a-hungered for his soul and will draw him 
eastward to his damnation—and to his life at Oxford, 
where the Devil’s dupe, Prince Lelewel, seeks him out 
and lures him away to Poland where the harvest is to 
be. But when he attempts to enrich his tale of the 


wretched Emmanuel’s sufferings by introducing a set 
of nightmare characters comprised of hobgoblins, mad- 
women and lost souls the effect approaches the bur- 
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lesque. The idea of presenting low-evangelical 
spiritual experiences in the manner of what we may 
call the flesh-and-bloody school has possibilities, but 
Mr. Dennis is not the man to exploit them. He will, 
however, undoubtedly succeed in shivering the timbers 
of many old maids, and as they form a large part of 
the reading public he may soon be regarded as having 
arrived. 
THREE ENGLISH NOVELS 

Tue GroRGE AND THE Crown, by Sheila Kaye- 
Smith (Cassel; pp. 343; 7/6). 

MM’ KAYE-SMITH goes on her steadfast way, 

heeding not the wild and wandering cries of the 
many new schools, and the tortured strivings toward 
expression of writers who have nothing to express. 
One can always count on careful work. The level is 
not always the same, even as with her master there is 
a great difference of pitch between A Pair of Blue 
Eyes and The Return of the Native. Of her last book, 
The End of the House of Alard, it was hard to say 
more than that it was careful, finished work. But this 
is much more. There is all the care for style and 
shape, all the careful observation, the attention to 
detail, but the whole is lit up with a glow of beauty, 
dying away like music to a quiet close. This is a book 
that one can come back to again and again, even as we 
go back to The Mayor of Casterbridge and Far from 
the Madding Crowd, always to find fresh satisfaction. 

The central part of the book is set in new country, 
in Sark. Hardy knew the Channel Isles, that strange 
little cloistered world, guarding so many quaint old 
customs and turns of speech like a treasure. His dis- 
ciple has followed him there, and not Hardy himself 
has caught the spirit of that fragment of lost Atlantis 
so sharply and subtly as has Miss Kaye-Smith. The 
story of Dan and his little island wife and his brief 
sojourn in that enchanted isle is of an exquisite deli- 
cacy. Miss Kaye-Smith shewed in Green Apple Har- 
vest her power of seizing fleeting gleams of beauty, 
but in this Sark episode there is a sustained note of 
beauty touched with the sadness of inevitable fate that 
marks the highest point of Miss Kaye-Smith’s already 
notable achievement. It is a pleasure to be able to 
praise work like this without reserve. 

CoraL, by Compton Mackenzie (Cassell; pp. 312; 
7/6). 

A sequel to Carnival, but what, oh what, has hap- 
pened to Mr. Mackenzie in the interval between 
Carnival and Coral? We read The Passionate Elope- 
ment with its delicacy of style and charm of narration, 
and began to look out eagerly for more. More came, 
and with Sylvia Mr. Mackenzie seemed to reach the 
peak of joy in creation. Now all the charm jis gone, 
or only faint flashes of it remain. It is difficult to 
define the change. Mr. Mackenzie still has the happy 











phrase and the apt epithet at command, but the strings 
that pull the puppets are so obvious, and the move- 
ments of the puppets are jerky and unreal. Not many 
writers can descend into the hurly-burly of the 
monthlies without suffering loss. It is true that Conrad 
wrote The Rover for one of the most widely circu- 
lating American monthlies, and his first essay in fiction, 
Almayer’s Folly, almost perfect in its kind, appeared 
in serial form in a very Philistine English weekly; but 
too often the lure of the profits accruing from these 
prosperous monthlies, bloated with advertisements, 
seems to cast a blight upon promising talent. Mr. 
Hugh Walpole’s work has suffered from the same 
cause, and it is with great regret that one records this 
judgment. Many people will undoubtedly enjoy the 
story of Coral and her chauffeur husband, but my per- 
sonal judgment, which of course remains a purely per- 
sonal one, is, expressed in the vernacular—a rotten 
story! 


Tue Rector oF Wyck, by May Sinclair (Macmil- 
lans in Canada; pp. 258; $2.50). 

Miss Sinclair’s novels fly off like sparks from a 
catherine wheel. She has had great fun writing Mr. 
Waddington of Wyck, A Cure of Souls, and now The 
Rector of Wyck. But it is all a little too easy and, like 
the sparks, a little flashy. Her mind is swift and 
supple, but there is too much haste about it for a 
large and comprehensive picture of the life she is 
describing. As usual, her growing children are inimi- 
table, but she has done it so often before that one has 
the sense of a clever conjuring trick. She knows the 
world of Anglican clergy only too well, and if the 
picture of John Crawford is meant to be a kind of 
compensatory justice for the cruelty of The Cure of 
Souls, Miss Sinclair cannot help edging the description 
of John’s goodness with a touch of contempt for the 
ordinariness and futility of that goodness. Whatever 
Miss Sinclair’s intentions may have been, she has 
succeeded in being even more biting and malicious in 
this last film of English clerical life. ‘’Tis true ’tis 
pity and pity ’tis ’tis true’, but that kind of truth is 
hardly worth writing in that particular way. 


OTHER NOVELS 


BARREN GrounD, by Ellen Glasgow (Gundy; pp. 
511; $2.50) ; 

Last YEar’s Nest, by Dorothy A Beckett Terrell 
(Longmans, Green; pp. 315; $2.00). 

OHN CALVIN ABERNETHY was one of the few 

Virginians who prospered on the thin soil of his 
country in the bad years after the war of liberation, 
for he came of a stock which had conquered the land 
‘not by force, but by virtue of the emphatic argument 
that lies in fortitude’. But his grand-daughter, 


Eudora, ‘fell a victim to one of those natural instincts 
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which Presbyterian theology has damned but never 
wholly exterminated, and married a member of the 
“poor white” class, who had nothing more to recom- 
mend him than the eyes of a dumb poet and the head 
of a youthful John the Baptist’. So the wild broom- 
sedge streamed back victoriously over the fields of Old 
Farm; and by the time Eudora’s daughter was old 
enough to feel in her turn the force of those natural 
instincts, all but a few of the Abernethy acres were 
barren ground. 

Love, when it claimed Dorinda, betrayed her; its 
ecstacy lived only a few brief months, and all the 
rest of her life she never quite escaped from the agony 
of the moment when young Jason’s drink-sodden 
father said maliciously, “You didn’t know, I s’pose, that 
he’d gone off to get married’. But love couldn’t break 
her, for ‘the moral fibre that had stiffened the necks 
of martyrs lay deeply imbedded in her character’; and 
after flight to New York and two years of emptiness 
‘she felt that earlier and deeper associations were 
reaching out to her . . . through the darkness and vio- 
lence of her later memories. Earlier and deeper 
associations, rooted there in the earth, were drawing 
her back across time and space and forgetfulness’. 
And back she went to the barren land she belonged to, 
but resolved, with all the tempered strength of her 
soul, to make it submit to her will and acknowledge her 
mastery. 

She gave herself to the land with the whole- 
heartedness of her father who had loved it and slaved 
for it—the ‘poor white’ whom it had broken, yet who 
died with his eyes fixed happily on the great pine 
which epitomized for him its beauty—gave herself, 
realizing without despair that the future would be one 
long struggle with barren ground against pitiless ele- 
ments. ‘Enthusiasm would not last. Energy would 
not last. Cheerfulness, buoyancy, interest, not one of 
these qualities would last as long as she needed it. 
Nothing would last to the end except courage.’ And 
with thirty years of courage she won a perdurable 
happiness that ‘depended upon nothing but herself and 
the land’: 


To the land she had given her mind and heart with 
te abandonment that she had found disastrous in any 
numan relation. ‘I may have missed something, but I’ve 
gained more,’ she thought, ‘and what I’ve gained nobody 
can take away from me.’ At middle-age she faced the 
future without romantic glamour, but she faced it with 
integrity of vision ... she saw other autumns like this 
one, hazy, bountiful in harvests, mellowing through the 
blue sheen of air into the red after-glow of winter... 
though she remembered the time when loveliness had been 
&@ sword in her heart, she knew now that where beauty 
exists the understanding soul can never remain desolate. 


This novel of American life is quick with the spirit 
of life itself. Its bulky strength will frighten away all 
who seek in fiction escape from reality ; but it will find 
@ permanent place on the shelves of some of us, 





near The Old Wives’ Tale and Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes. 
Last Years Nest is not comparable to Barren 


Ground either in scope or vigour. That is natural, 
since Miss Glasgow has over a dozen books behind her 
and Miss Terrell’s is apparently a first novel. The one 
book deals with the life of the land and the people 
close to it ; the other deals with the emotional reactions 
of a sophisticated class which has grown almost too far 
away from it. There would seem to be little in com- 
mon between the story of Dorinda of Virginia and 
that of Gillian of Mayfair, who fell in love with Philip 
Huish the day he married her bobbed-haired mother. 
Yet there is a similarity in the quality of the two 
books, for the spirit of both is one of fortitude, and 
both are distinguished by a refreshing freedom from 
sloppiness, cant, and sentimentality. Anybody who 
reads and likes the one should try the other. 


SHORT NOTICES 

We, by Eugene Zamiatin (Dutton; pp. xiv, 286; 
$2.25). 

This reductio ad absurdum of modern scientific 
theories as to the conduct of life has been translated 
from the Russian by Gregory Zilboorg. It is a bold 
and powerful picture, handled in a manner that 
makes one think of Cubism, using the lash of satire 
to drive home the lesson that the soul will continue 
to assert its immaterial force in spite of all efforts 
at standardization and organization. It is a protest 
against the growing suppression of the individual 
by the ideals of the Eugenists and the advocates of 
a super-state. 

The story revolves about two creatures—numbers 
as they are called in the United State—Number 
D-503, a male, and Number I-330, a female, assigned 
to each other by the Board of Guardians. The 
action takes place about a thousand years after the 
world has been subjected to the dominion of the 
United State. 

It is not a book that will be easily read by the 
average novel reader, for it deals with an almost 
inconceivable state of existence, and, moreover, it 
is saturated with mysticism. 

SWALLOWING THE ANCHOR, by William McFee 
(Doubleday, Page; pp. 311; $2.00). 

A. collection of miscellaneous essays described by 
their author as the adventures of an engineer’s soul 
among masterpieces and near-masterpieces. The 
range of subject matter is wide, and is no doubt partly 
due to the fact that many of these sketches and reflec- 
tions have appeared in various magazines over a 
period of five years. Perhaps the most readable one 
is ‘The Burlingtons, a Day in the Life of a Working 
Fictionist’ which is not quite a short story but rather 
what the French have so aptly described as une 
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tranche de la vie. In other words, it is pre-eminently 
objective and completely overshadows in interest those 
portions of the book devoted to the wanderings of the 
writer’s soul. In fact after reading the majority of 
the adventures, one cannot but regret that the Wil- 
liam McFee of Casuals of the Sea and Aliens ever 
came out from behind those superb romances to re- 
flect aloud upon life. Perhaps it is not given to 
writers to know when they can with impunity tear 
aside the enchanted veil. Obviously no universal 
rule is applicable, for who would forgo Ruskin’s 
Praeterita and Conrad’s Personal Record. 


A NINETEENTH-CeNTURY CHILDHOOD, by Mary 
MacCarthy (Heinemann; pp. 114; $1.75). 

A childhood passed during the last decade of 
Victoria’s reign, recaptured with a delicate humour. 
Many, born like the author in the ’eighties, will be 
reminded of their own early days. But the chief 
appeal of the book is in its directness and lack of 
sentimentality in the telling. There is neither 
romantic colouring nor vehement reaction, but the 
pervading spirit is one of whimsical interest. The 
author has recollections of a number of celebrities. 
Perhaps the two most interesting anecdotes are, one 
of Thackeray’s daughter superintending the short- 
ening of the whiskers of her father’s bust in West- 
minster Abbey, the other of the German Emperor’s 
drastic attempt to prepare a carpeted path for Alex- 
andra to walk on at Victoria’s funeral. 





ART AND PUBLICITY. 


A new Studio volume which breaks fresh 
ground will appear this month under the title of 
‘Art and Publicity’. Its object is to bring to- 
gether every kind of artistic work (other than 
posters, which have been previously dealt with) 
that is carried out for commercial purposes—not 
merely that of England alone but of every part 
of the world. The volume will contain 400 illus- 
trations, 100 of which are incolour. As nothing 
of the sort exists elsewhere, and the book repre- 
sents the sum of the world’s experience in the 
practical utilization of art, it should appeal both 
to the business community and to the art loving 
public in general. It will be published at the 
Studio’s usual price of 7/6 in wrappers and 10/6 
in cloth. 
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ELECTION NOTES 
(Continued from page 8) 


The Conservatives were justifiably heartened by the 
results of the provincial elections in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick; and the moral effect of these victories, plus 
the practical electioneering advantages won through con- 
trol of local administrations and their patronage, gives 
Mr. Meighen reasonable hopes of great gains in the Mari- 
time Provinces. Again, in the other English-speaking 
provinces there is marked evidence of a strong under- 
current of hostility against the Government which the 
Conservatives are attempting to capitalize. But it is the 
Province of Quebec which presents the Conservatives with 
their most difficult problem, and unless they can make a 
real breach in the walls of this great Liberal fortress, 
their hopes of a clear majority in the House of Commons 
must be rated slim. The Montreal Gazette has now decided 
to make its peace with Mr. Meighen, and its editor is 
running as Conservative candidate in a Montreal division; 
but Lord Atholstan is of a less forgiving nature, and is 
evidently resolved to. persevere with his vendetta against 
the Conservative leader. He has been busily plotting for 
the organization of a local Quebec party, pledged to high 
protection and the annihilation of the King Government, 
but not owning any allegiance to Mr. Meighen and ready 
to veto his return to the Premiership. At one time, success 
seemed likely to crown his effort, and the only result 
would have been to present the Liberals with an excellent 
chance of repeating in Quebec their clean sweep of 1921. 
But Mr. E. L. Patenaude, K.C., who as the de facto leader 
of French-Canadian Conservatism held the key to the 
situation, has now refused to fall in with Lord Atholstan’s 
schemes and has announced his willingness to accept a 
regular Conservative nomination. The particularist move- 
ment is, therefore, doomed to collapse, and even the Lib- 
erals admit that some fifteen or twenty seats are capable 
of being won by the Conservatives if the proper tactics are 
employed. Mr. Meighen likewise is, up to date, the only 
star performer on the platform for his party, and is striv- 
ing ceaselessly to make the election turn solely on the 
fiscal issue. But he may discover before the campaign 
ends that, as the result of the enormous penetration of 
American capital into Canadian industry, the old associa- 
tion between patriotism and local protectionism has dis- 
appeared and firm fidelity to the protective principle is not 
enough to win a majority. 

2 e s 

The Progressive Party finds itself at the opening of the 
campaign in a very sorry plight. It has for the moment 
frankly ceased to function as a _ nation-wide political 
organization, and most of its Eastern members who are 
seeking re-election are merely camouflaged Liberals who 
retain the Progressive label in order to escape responsi- 
bility for the sins of the Government. In the Prairie 
Provinces, however, there will be Progressive candidates 
in every rural riding, and if a vigorous soldiers’ battle 
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ig organized and sustained, the strength of the Western 
contingent of the Party need not be seriously diminished. 
Labour will content itself with nominating candidates in 
a few urban seats, and while Mr. Woodsworth ought to be 
assured of re-election in Winnipeg Centre, Mr. Irvine will 
have a very hard fight in Hast Calgary. 

* s a 

On both sides there is a strange silence about Imperial 
and international problems; Conservative anxiety to con- 
ciliate Quebec prevents any indictment of Mr. King as an 
anti-Imperialist, and Liberal keenness to win popular af- 
fection in the other provinces will restrain any ebullitions 
of nationalist fervour. Both the old parties profess them- 
selves devoted to the maintenance of the C.N.R. as a 
separate state-owned system, and both profess an unstinted 
admiration for the C.P.R. and all its works. Political 
controversies conducted on this plane are not a stimulating 
adventure for democracy, and it is rather a strange com- 
mentary upon the stagnation of our political life that 
during the present election the three most powerful papers 
of Canada, the Montreal Star, the Toronto Globe, and the 
Manitoba Free Press. find so little material for enthusiasm 
in any leader or party that they are each pursuing in their 
different styles an attitude of cold and critical neutrality. 

* * * 

About the present election, alas, there is one very 
mournful aspect. In the Parliament just dissolved, out 
of a ruck of colourless mediocrity of character and com- 
monplace intelligence, some thirty men stood out by reason 
of either their gifts of fluent and attractive speech, their 
persistent zeal for certain causes, or their general par- 
liamentary competence. But of these thirty, at least half 
will not appear in the new House of Commons. Messrs. 
Murphy, Bureau and Beland were all experienced politi- 
cians, good speakers, and creditable ornaments of the Gov- 
ernment front bench. Mr. Andrew Macmaster was simul- 
taneously the most honest-minded and courageous private 
member on the Liberal side, and Mr. Hudson, although he 
-spoke too seldom, always made valuable contributions to 
debates. Messrs. Vien, Archambault and Hughes, a trio 
of Liberals who each possessed a tiresome attribute, were 
all active participants in the work of Parliament... The 
Tories lose Mr. Baxter, one of their elder statesmen, and 
Mr. Ladner, one of the most promising of their younger 
members. And what the poor Progressives will be like 
bereft of the services of Mr. Crerar, Mr. Hoey and Mr. Good 
passes comprehension. Old observers of the Ottawa scene 
were firm in their asseverations that the last House repre- 
sented an enormous decline in quality from previous Par- 
liaments, and now that it is destined to lose half of its 
meagre store of real political ability its successor will 
be a pitiable body unless nominating conventions are exer- 
cising a scrupulous and unwonted care in the choice of 
candidates. 
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Four Autumn Books 


of Unusual Interest 
West 


What would it be like to come to a new 
continent? Could one slip the years off, 
start afresh? | Nancy asked herself these 
questions many times as the ship neared 
port and she saw, at last, the dim shores of 
the America she had dreamed of, talked of, 
read of, and, at last, was to see from coast 
to coast. 

Did she find it—spaciousness, freedom, 
adventure? In this book she gives a vivid 
account of America as she saw it from New 
York to Hollywood and from Hollywood 


to the Mexican border .......... $1.25 
Anatole France Himself 
By Jean Jacques Brousson 


As literary secretary to Anatole France, 
M. Brousson enjoyed the affectionate con- 
fidence of the master, who confided to him 
his views, memories and fancies, and of 
these unreserved utterances this volume is 
the record. Brilliant literary and historical 
criticisms, amusing and tender memories, 
gentle raillery and wise apophthegms flow 
from the lips of the master and are chron- 


icled by the disciple ............ $3.50 
William 


Primarily a character study of William 
Nesbit, ship-owner, who, as well as being a 
self-made man, is a success as a husband 
and father. His favourite daughter calls 
him William, and when she departs from 
the strict conventions of prosperous provin- 
cial society, it is William's courage, sincerity 
and love that wins a victory over the rigid 
moral code within the family circle and 
CN. dis ewabbeaee weweoe ee 


The Goat and Compasses 


By Martin Armstrong 


This story, by the author of “The Bazaar,” 
paints with intimacy and warmth a series of 
vividly human encounters in the village inn, 
**The Goat and Compasses,” the churchyard 
and the open fields. It is concerned espe- 
cially with Susan Furly, the parish visitor, 
and with Belle Jordan and her timid sister, 


Rose, but with tenderness and humour it 
tells of the love affairs of many of the 
people in a small coast-town.....- $2.00 


“A novel of rare and radiant quality.”—Daily Telegraph. 
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reaching effect upon the work of the non-pro- 
fessional players in Toronto, have been taking 
place in recent weeks. After six comparatively mod- 
est seasons in the réle of a little theatre, with art 
aspirations, the organization at Hart House has blos- 
somed forth—not exactly suddenly, as signs have not 
been wanting in recent years that the change was com- 
ing—into a repertory theatre, where seventeen bills, 
the majority of them belonging to the popular type, 
will be presented in the course of the next eight 
months. In connection with the Margaret Eaton School 
a little theatre season has been arranged, consisting of 
seven bills, and this activity will be something quite 
apart from the work of the school. The Players’ 
Club will form the third group, and with youth at 
the helm they promise to make themselves felt. 
These developments are all part of one story, but 
it is the effects, not the causes, in which play-goers are 
interested. Perhaps it may be well to state, however, 
that the Players’ Ciub is not a new comer upon the 
scene. Next to a little group connected with the Arts 
and Letters Club, the members of the Players’ Club 
were the most potent influence in the establishment of 
the little theatre movement in Toronto. The club 
came into existence before the war, and Hart House 
Theatre, when erected, was to be their home. In 
fact their initials, ‘P.C.’, have a prominent place in the 
decorations of that little gem of a playhouse. For 
some years the Players’ Club lapsed into a sort of 
torpor, until two seasons ago, after an infusion of 
young blood, it wakened like a giant refreshed from 
sleep. The first outward and visible sign of its exist- 
ence given to the public was the production of The 
Cuckoo Clock, a clever and unique revue staged by 
them in May of this year. Almost immediately after- 
wards the club severed its connection with the theatre, 
determined to march onward or come a cropper on 
its own. 
The parting of the ways between the Players’ Club 
and the theatre was one of the first indications that 
preparations were being made to alter the policy at 
Hart House. Up to that time a large Board of Syn- 
dics, partly appointed by the Players’ Club, was in 
control of the affairs of the little theatre, and one is 
free to admit that the organization looked fairly awk- 
ward. In the future, Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Massey 


GS ase changes, which may have a far- 


will, to all intents and purposes, guide the destinies 
of the Hart House Theatre, occupying a similar posi- 
tion to that which Miss Horniman held with the fam- 
ous Manchester Players. 


The distinctive feature of 


the undertaking is that it will be a non-professional 
repertory theatre. So far as I am aware, no experi- 
ment of that sort has ever been attempted on this 
continent. Our non-professional players have mostly 
been content with the fairly precarious fortunes of 


* the little theatre. 


‘What is the distinction between a repertory and a 
little theatre?’ someone may ask. It is rather deli- 
cate and subtle, but I think that most persons who fol- 
low the drama understand it. The little theatre is 
more of an exotic. Its aim is to do chiefly plays of 
rare quality, which are not likely to be seen in com- 
mercial playhouses, and they pride themselves upon 
doing only dramas of distinction. Look back over 
the early bills of the Hart House Theatre and you 
will note how closely they adhered to that policy, only 
making exceptions for the great men who enter every- 
where, like William Shakespeare and Bernard Shaw, 
or for the unusual fellows who have become a popular 
fad, like Lord Dunsany. They kept far away from 
the popular drama. The repertory theatre offers the 
classics and plays of distinction as well, but it does 
not disdain to include in its bill offerings that make a 
direct appeal to the average seeker after entertainment 
—unimportant pieces that have enjoyed more or less 
popularity in the commercial houses. One might 
almost say that Hart House Theatre has thrown down 
the gauntlet this season to those commercial play- 
houses where the best examples of modern drama are 
supposed to be presented. 

The change in policy is by no means regrettable, 
even though anyone who wanted the playhouse to 
remain exclusively highbrow may feel ousted and cor- 
respondingly indignant. It has doubtless been hast- 
ened by the trend of theatrical history on this contin- 
ent. Less and less can we look to the road attractions 
of the commercial theatre for the best dramatic pro- 
ductions, and consequently Canadian communities 
must learn to depend more and more upon themselves 
for the best theatrical entertainment. If this experi- 
ment in non-professional repertory, or, as it may 
eventually become, semi-professional repertory, proves 
capable of carrying itself, then the little theatre lead- 
ers in other Canadian cities will probably follow the 
lead of Hart House. We shall enter upon a new 
and more national era in the life of our mummers. 

I have always felt that Hart House Theatre and 
similar institutions must be the hot-bed for the native 
drama in the Dominion. Undoubtedly the increased 
activity of Hart House, with the larger, if slightly less 
fastidious audiences, will place it more in the public 
eye, and the lot of the new plays by Canadian writers 
will be that much happier. I have also looked for- 
ward to the time when there would be two Canadian 
bills presented each season in our little theatre, one 
a long drama and the other three one-act plays. With 
plans for seventeen productions every winter, the pos- 
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FROM LONGMANS’ FALL LIST 


ffrey -HANDBOOK TO 
a OEAGUE OF NATIONS, 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED 
AND ENLARGED ...... 3.75 


“This handbook, of which this is the sec- 


Hutchinson, H. G.— A FELLOW- 
SHIP OF ANGLERS .... 3.50 


“Every angler will welcome Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s latest book. It may be as he says, 
far more round and about angling itself, 
but it is none the less acceptable. The fel- 
lowship is comprised of the members of the 


Thorburn, Archibald — BRITISH 
BIRDS, Vol. 1 ......... 5.50 


“The new and much less costly edition of 
this very valuable work by a high authority, 
contains text which has been thoroughly 
revised and partly rewritten for the present 
work. Mr. Thorburn’s beautiful work as an 





, renders it no longer possible 
og sai eehtly-disposed Lyne’ m1 is wo 
he League an Ss 
rape the new international machin- 


ins 
og om its operations during the five 
cars it has been in force, discusses dis- tunity of similar enjoyment. 
armaments and the question of national lent illustrations add 
sovereignty, and closes with the texts of the boo 


Treaty of Mutual Assistance and 
propose'tocol."—Western Daily Press. 


Cheyne, Sir W. W. — LISTER AND HIS ACHIEVE- 
| EOI TT CeCe Trey Ct a... 


- little book presents the whole story up to Lister’s death 
for p who cannot be expected to have read the original docu- 
ments or the long biographies of this great man. Sir Watson 
Cheyne worked in the closest association with Lister for a very long 
period, probably a quarter of a century. The book shows how 
Lister’s profound conviction that the abolition of sepsis was pos- 
sible on lines that he could see, carried him through doubting days 
and incessant toil to triumph.”—-The Times (London). 


Millais, J. G—FAR AWAY UP THE NILE .. 10.00 


“This book by the son of the great painter is not at all the 
ordinary kind of travel book. His interest in Africa is more in 
the animals themselves than in the hunting, and the pictures with 
which the book is plentifully illustrated are drawings of animals 
which he and his son saw during their months in Africa. . This 
gives the book a unique interest.”—Boston Evening Transcript. 


Houghton Fishing Club, which he claims to 
be the oldest organization of its kind in the 
world. The author radiates a feeling of de- 
light and leaves one longing for the oppor- 


artist was recognized long ago in his British 
Mammals (2 vols., $75.00) and other works. 
This new edition, which will be published 
in four volumes, will contain altogether 192 
new plates in  color."—John O’London’s 


Many excel- 
the value of the Weekly. 


) 
k.”’"—The Morning Post (London). 


Macinnes, C. M. — BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
AND ITS UNSOLVED PROBLEMS ...... 1.75 


“An excellent book, carefully balanced, based on much thought 
and study, and illuminated by a clear vision of present and future 
alike.""—The Times (London). 

“This is a very good short statement of the problems of the 
Empire in regard to Dominion Status, subject races and self-gov- 
ernment in India. It is quite up-to-date and should be very useful 
to political and public speakers.’’—Labour Magazine. 


SOME BOOKS ON EVOLUTION 


Clodd, Edward—PRIMER OF EVOLUTION ...............0000. $0.75 
Clodd, Edward—STORY OF CREATION .............ccceceeces 2.00 
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Gerard, John—OLD RIDDLE AND THE NEWEST ANSWER 2.25 
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give concerts in Massey Hall every alternate 
Tuesday at 5.15 p.m. from October 13 till 
the middle of March, or later. 


If every Toronto man and woman who 
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of one course-ticket at ten dollars, Massey 
Hall would be filled to overflowing and the 
New Symphony Orchestra would be financed 
for the coming season. 
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sibility that Canadian writers will receive more atten- 
tion is greatly increased. So far as the native drama 
is concerned, the new experiment at Hart House 
seems all to the good. 

Persons who do not like changes are declaring, 
with unwarranted pessimism, that the little theatre 
movement in Toronto is going to seed, and that we 
will not, for long, be able to say, as we did last season, 
that most of the notable plays were presented by non- 
professionals. Those signs of decay are not yet evi- 
dent. Before the flowers bloom next May, the direc- 
tors of Hart House, of the Players’ Club, and of the 
Theatre of the Margaret Eaton School will have 
staged Galsworthy’s The Silver Box; Masefield’s Good 
Friday; The Mask and the Face; The Toy Cart, a 
Hindu classic; Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra; Gals- 
worthy’s The Little Man; Tchekov’s The Cherry 
Orchard; She Stoops to Conquer; Andreyev’s Love of 
One’s Neighbor; Ibsen’s The Wild Duck; and Fata 
Morgana. If the commercial theatre does better than 
that, Toronto is going to be very lucky indeed. 

FRED JACOB. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
BY G. E. JACKSON 


HE near approach of a general election in Can- 
ia ada has overcast the markets, and business as 
a whole is marking time. 

It is a matter for regret that both in the United 
States and Canada the business man is so obsessed by 
the supposed importance of the tariff that whenever a 
shuffle of the political cards is due this pause inevit- 
ably follows. In the present case certain features are 
abundantly clear, and if they received more general 
attention the country could hardly fail to benefit. 

First of all, whatever the programme with regard 
to the tariff which the victors in the election carry 
with them to the capital, it is impossible that their in- 
tentions can be made effectual before next summer at 
the soonest. Even if (which is improbable) one or 
other party were to win a sweeping success, we need 
not take for granted that this would be followed in the 
first session of a new parliament by the reckless ful- 
filment of election promises. ‘Look before you leap’ 
is an excellent motto for the fiscal reformer; and a 
policy carried out in the session of 1927 would permit 
of a great deal more deliberation than a similar policy 
carried out in the session of 1926. 

Since both parties appear to favour some kind of a 
Tariff Board or Commission, it is surely more than 
likely that 1927 will be the first session at which any- 
thing decisive could seriously be put forward. 

Those who are at present obsessed with the pros- 
pects of tariff reform are open *o the reproach that 
they cross their bridges a long time before reaching 






them. But the rather undignified panic with regard 
to the tariff which is visible here and there is not open 
to reproach solely on this ground. Those who fore- 
see that disaster will inevitably follow further reduc- 
tions, or prosperity follow further increases of the 
tariff, are, some of them, speaking in terms of a situa- 
tion which has passed away and, for the present at 
least, need not be expected to return. 

Whenever they speak of prosperity it is clear that 
their minds are harking back to the halcyon days of 
1911 and 1912— to a period in which immigrants were 
invading the country at the rate of a thousand a day, 
in which cities were growing like mushrooms in the 
rain, and contracts for construction work of all sorts 
were to be had on a scale unprecedented in Canada’s 
experience. That period, indeed, saw prosperity for 
the good reason that the savings of the world were 
then being placed at our disposal in almost unlimited 
quantities. We borrowed hundreds of millions (let 
it be confessed with shame) with little thought of 
the problem of repayment, and because we borrowed 
these colossal sums our country grew faster at that 
time than any other in the whole world. That intoxi- 
cation of spending is largely responsible for the trou- 
bles which we have since experienced. It is true that 
the work of reconstruction since the War has vastly 
intensified all our problems; but we created them our- 
selves in the years before 1914, and the main outlines 
of them were visible ten years ago. 

A great period of expansion ended on the eve of 
the War. The close of it is probably to be dated from 
the Spring of 1913. It leaves us with a home mar- 
ket of less than ten millions of people, which, even if 
closely fenced in, would not admit of mass production 
on the American scale with the tremendous ensuing 
economies obtainable in the United States. It may 
be, therefore, that the spendthrift standard of life of 
the United States is not for us. Nor need we lament 
this unduly, should it prove to be so, unless we live 
by bread alone. 

The gospel of ‘Work and Save’ is never very 
popular. It is a reminder of the curse of Adam. 
But it is to be noted that, at the present time, the 
most successful men in Canada are almost unanimous- 
ly preaching it in their speeches and in the Press. The 
temptation is sometimes strong to rest on our oars 
and wait for Government, by some happy resort to 
legerdemain, to produce out of its hat a solution of 
all our problems. Present problems, however, are so 


complex that it is almost idle to hope for anything 
of the sort. They will be solved in detail in business 
offices, instead of in legislative chambers; or (if we 
must wait open-mouthed on those least scientific of 
men, the politicians) some of them may not get solved 
at all. 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS 
BY PHILIP WOOLFSON 
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Wholesale Employ- | 30 Canadian} Selected 
Prices in ment in Securi- Family 

Canada (1)|Canada (2) ties (3) Budget (4) 
Aug. 1925 177.1 96.3 $21.05 
July r 175.7 96.8 116.3 $20.70 
une “ 172.1 94.5 116.3 $20 .67 
ay “ 172.5 90.8 114.8 $20.73 
Oct. 1924 174.0 93 .9 94.9 $20 .67 
Sept. “ 172.9 93.1 94.7 $20.65 
August “ 175.5 94.7 92.0 $20 .57 
July “ 175.6 95 .9 90.7 $20 .30 

















1Michell. Monetary Times. Base (=100) refers to 
the period 1900-09. 

?Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Records obtained from 
Employers. Base (100) refers to Jan. 17, 1920. Sub- 
sequent figures refer to the first of each month. 

*Michell. Monetary Times. The following common 
stock quotations are included in the revised Index: Domin- 
ion Steel; Nova Scotia Steel and Coal; Steel Co. of Can- 
ada; Canada Car and Foundry; Canadian Locomotive Co.; 
Russell Motor Co.; Canadian Cottons; Canadian Convert- 
ers; Dominion Textile; Montreal Cottons; Monarch Knit- 
ting; Penmans; Wabasso Cottons; British Columbia Fish- 
ing & Packing; City Dairy; Dominion Canners; Shredded 
Wheat; Tucketts Tobacco Co.; Canada Bread; F. N. Burt; 
Provincial Paper; Spanish River; Howard Smith; Lauren- 
tide; Lake-of-the-Woods Milling; Ogilvie; Maple Leaf; 
Canada Cement; Lyall Construction; Dominion Bridge. 

‘Labour Gazette (Ottawa). 
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R. A. DALY & CO. 
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Queen’s Quarterly 


The magazine for readers of THE 
CANADIAN FORUM. $1.50 per 
annum, post free. Send cheque 
to Queen’s Quarterly, Queen's 
University, Kingston, Ontario. 
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R. LAIDLAW LUMBER COMPANY, Ltd. 


Founded 1871 


TORONTO CANADA 
** Everything in Lumber’’ 


Whitborne Inn 
169 College St. (Two Doors West of McCaul) 
residential and shepping districts of 


Phone Trinity 9354 
the city. \/ 


LUNCHEON - -_ 12.00 to 2.00 
TEA - - = = 2.00to5.00 ® e 


DINNER - - - 5.30 to 7.00 


The handiest rendezvous in Toronto, 
just across the street from the Uni- 
versity, and half way between the 
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E. HARRIS 
CO., LTD. 
Paints and Oils 
71-73 King St. E. 
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Swiss Steam Laundry 
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Phone Adel. 0954 for driver 
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Three Memoirs of World Importance 


3rd Volume of the “Page Letters” 
THE “LETTERS OF WALTER H. PAGE TO WOODROW WILSON” 


History is going to repeat itself. The 106,431 people who bought and read the 
$10.00 2-volume set of “Life and Letters’’ will eagerly snap up this new book, “Letters of 
Walter H. Page to Woodrow Wilson.” Its publication is an event of the first magnitude, 





Uniform with Vols. I. and II. $5.00 
By Harvey Cushing 


New York Herald-Tribune. 


and six collotypes 
THROUGH THIRTY YEARS. 


complete in one volume .... 





THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM OSLER. 
“If wishing could do it, I would wish "The Life of Sir William Osler’ into the hands of every 


man, woman, and child who reads the six best selling novels. 


Two Vols. Illustrated, with two anaereen frontispieces, thirty-three half-tone plates, 
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Henry Wickham Steed, successively foreign correspondent, foreign editor, and editor 
of the London Times, has here given us ‘‘a remarkably lucid and comprehensive synthesis 


of a complicated and aed important period in European — 


It is an immense and wonderful book.” 


boxed, $12.50 
By Henry Wickham Steed 





New edition 
. $4.00 


S. B. GUNDY, Publisher, TORONTO 








*‘ In bokes for to rede I me delyte.’’—Chaucer. 


FIRECRACKERS. By Carl Van Vechten - $2.50 


Into the incorrigibly futilitarian atmosphere of the Van Vechten 
ménage wanders the dynamic Gunnar O’Grady. . . Explosions. 
et ag Cataclysms. vanes Then again the gentle chaos of in- 
ertia. ‘‘You must think of a group of people in terms of a packet 
of firecrackers,” says Gareth Johns, one of the characters in Van 
Vechten’s new novel. ‘You ignite the first cracker and the flash 
fires the fuse of the second, and so on, until, after a series of 
crackling detonations, the whole bunch has exploded, and nothing 
survives but a few torn and scattered bits of paper, blackened 


with powder.”’ 


PLAYWRIGHTS OF THE NEW 
AMERICAN THEATRE. 
By Thomas H. Dickinson - . ¥ ‘ . 


The book contains interesting judgments on practically all 
the American playwrights who have written since 1900, with 
particular discussion of new experiments in form including Ex- 
pressionism; the Masque, Festival, and Pageant; one-act plays; 
and new forms of comedy. 


THE MODERN ENGLISH NOVEL. 
By Abel Chevalley - - - - $3.50 


It remained for a Frenchman to write what The Nation has 
called ‘‘the best book on the modern English novel’. M. Chev- 
alley, writer, teacher, journalist, diplomatic Minister, High Com- 
missicner for France, a man of the most varied career, has made 
one of the most complete and scholarly analyses of the modern 
English novel that has yet been written. 


$3.50 


RED OLEANDERS. By Rabindranath Tagore $1 


All the charm and subtlety of Eastern symbolism is in Tagore’s 
personification of the spiritual beauty that finds expression in d 
sorrow of song and the joy of youth, and that rises trium 
over material defeat. 


BENONI. By KnutHamsun - - - ~- $2.50 


In this new novel, Hamsun presents a human study pos 
not only warmth of feeling, humor and beauty, but a sure in 
of plot and incident which places the book among the most 
able of his novels. 


THE PROFESSOR’S nn : 
By Willa Cather -~ - - 2 « $ 


With great economy of words and an equally great 
plicity of manner Miss Cather sketches her picture of Ame 
life—the richness of its earliest civilization, the struggle of 
pioneer life, the small railroad town of the South, work on i 
Western ranch, and the life among professional classes. 
portraiture is sympathetic but honest, and she shows a 
mastery of the story form. 


THE RELIC. By Eca De Queiroz - = $2 


Combining honeyed irony and an infectious gaiety with a 
almost classical severity of style, De Queiroz has drawn a 
liantly satiric picture of the priest-ridden Portugal of his day. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
ST. MARTIN’S HOUSE, TORONTO, CANADA 


Please mention THE CANADIAN FORUM when buying from Advertisers. 
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